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,  ^  friends  and 

people  who  knew  her  said  of 
fearWa  McNeely  the  day 
following  her  murder.  ^ 


math  class  we  were  both  kind 
of  after.  In  the  outcome  she  got 
a  date  with  him  and  I 
didn’t. ..but  it  didn’t  really 
matter.” 


"TtlE  FIRST  TIME  I  MF:T 
HER  she  was  trying  out  to  be  a 
twirler.  I  think  she  was  a  fresh¬ 
man.  She  wasn’t  at  first  real 


fontastic,  but  she  got  a  lot  bet¬ 
ter. 

"One  time  when  she  tri^ri  out 
for  twirler  she  did  some  trick. 
The  instructor  asked  me  if  it 
was  a  difficult  trick.  Even 
though  it  wasn’t,  I  said  it  was. 

“Since  she  died.  I’ve  tried  to 
think  of  anything  ugly  or  bad 
she  might  have  said  about 


anyone,  but  as  1  think  back  I 
can’t  think  of  a  single  time  that 
shedid.” 

Barbara  McNeely,  20,  who 
had  planned  to  work  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  children  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  work  in  the  United 
Methodist  Church  of  Granby, 
was  buried  last  Saturday. 


THE  BASIC  FAC  TS  OF  HER 
life  can  be  told  in  a  few  lines. 
S^he  was  born  June  30,  1957,  at 
Granby.  She  attended  East 
Newton  High  School.  She  was 
homecoming  queen  in  1974, 
editor  of  her  high  school  year¬ 
book.  was  graduated  in  1975 
and  attended  Crowder  College 
before  coming  to  Southern  in 


tv  OVU 

the  spring  of  last  year. 
But  those  details 


v.3iails  do  not 
begin  to  tell  of  the  events  that 
crowded  her  20  years  of  life. 

One  friend  recalled;  “When 
she  was  a  junior  (in  high 
school)  there  was  a  guy  in  our 


Scholarship 


••• 


Barbara  McNeely 


GRANBY.  Mo  —  A  scholarship  fund  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  name  of  Barbara  McNeely  to  benefit  stu¬ 
dents  at  East  Newton  High  School. 

Miss  McNeely.  a  1975  graduate  of  East  Newton,  was 
fatally  stabbed  Wednesday  night  outside  the  Northpark 
Mall  in  Joplin. 

Don  Johnson,  principal  at  East  Newton,  and  Roy 
House,  Production  Credit  Association  manager  in  New¬ 
ton  and  McDonald  counties,  are  co-chairman  of  the 
scholarship  fund. 

Contributions  to  the  Barbara  McNeely  Memorial 
Scholarship  may  be  made  to  Citizens  State  Bank  of 
Granby.  First  National  Bank  of  Neosho  or  the  J  C. 
Penney  store  at  Northpark  Mall. 

Johnson  said  that  college  scholarships  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  .students  judged  representative  of  the  'type 
of  person  Barbara  was.  She  was  tops  here  at  East 
Newton.” 
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Former  Navy  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel  who  extended  their 
enlistments  under  the  Variable 
Reenlistment  Bonus  program 
are  entitled  to  bonus  payments 
despite  changes  in  the' bonus- 
eligible  rating  list,  according 
to  Allen  Ensor.  senior  chief  of 
the  .Naval  Reserve  Center  in 
Joplin 


"The  Navy  has  now  come  up 
with  a  system  of  making  these 


retroactive  payments,  ”  Ensor 
said,  “and  former  Navy  Per¬ 


sonnel  who  feel  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  this  bonus  from  a  past 
Navy  enlistment  may  call  the 
Reserve  Center,  623-4287  for 
assistance  in  filing  their 
claims.” 


State  niatiuaS 


Effective  with  the  October 
publication  of  the  Official 
Slanual  of  the  State  of 
Missour:.  current  salaries  for 
all  state  employees  will  ap¬ 
pear.  Previously  the  salaries 
for  most  state  employees,  who 
include  college  faculty  em¬ 


ployees,  were  one  or  two  years 
out  of  date. 

Secretary  ol  State  James 
Kirkpatrick  who  publishes  the 
manual,  however,  has  ruled 
that  all  state  agencies  must 
submit  salaries  as  of  July  1, 
ip77,  the  beginning  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 


Publication  •  •  • 


Salaries  should  be  top  priority 


of  Board,  says  new  appointee 


Six  editions  of  The  Chart  are 
planned  for  the  current 
semester 

Next  publication  date  will  be 
September  30,  with  a  final 
deadline  for  copy  of  September 


Other  editions  are  scheduled 
for  October  14,  October  28, 
November  18,  and  December  9. 
Deadline  in  all  cases  is  one 
week  prior  to  scheduled 
publication. 


LS.\T 


Law  School  Admissions  Test 
required  for  admission  to  most 
law  schools  will  be  offered  Oc¬ 
tober  8,  and  December  3.  1977 
and  February  4,  April  15  and 

JuK' 15, 1978,  in  Springfield.  ^ 

HegistraUon  materials  and 


other  information  pertaining  to 
the  half  day  objective  test  arc 
available  in  the  political  scien¬ 
ce  department  on  campus. 

The  test  is  administered  by 
the  Educational  Testing  Ser¬ 
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(in  special  events)  raised 
$10,609  last  winter. 

‘‘Vm  very  proud  of  the 
fraternities,  sororities,  and 
other  organizations  for  putting 
on  such  a  great  event.,  said 
Hill,  a  senior  majoring  in 
music  from  Seneca. 
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the  schedule  dates  for  the 
second  annual  Dance-a-thon. 
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F'V,2%*fr”‘Box"91., 
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Princeton,  N.J.,  oww. 


By  MELANIE  MORGAN 
Chart  Staff  Writer 

Don  Roderique,  Webb  City 
Democrat  and  longest  appointee  to 
the  Missouri  Southern  hoard  of 
regents,  says  he  thinks  that 
teachers’  salaries  should  be  a  prime 
emphasis  for  the  regents.  The  six- 
year  appointee  told  The  Chart  that 
he  hopes  ‘‘to  be  able  to  update 
teacher  salaries  and  push  teachers 
toward  pursuing  major  areas  of  in¬ 
terest.” 

Roderique  is  one  of  three  new  ap¬ 
pointees  to  the  board  under  the  law, 
that  makes  Southern  a  fully-funded 
state  college.  The  college  passed  in¬ 
to  full-state  funding  status  July  1 
without  ceremony  or  fanfare,  and 
Gov.  Teasdale  completed  the  tran¬ 
sition  earlier  this  month  when  he  ap¬ 
pointed  the  first  six-person  board  of 
regents  under  the  new  state  law. 

Reappointed  were  Fred  Hughes 
and  Jerry  Wells  of  Joplin  and 
Carolyn  Rogers  McKee  of  Carthage. 
New  appointees  included 
Roderique,  Ray  Grace  of  Carthage, 
and  William  Schwab,  Jr.,  of  Joplin. 

Roderi(j^ue  is  a  firm  heliever  in 
sabbaticals  and  specialization.  The 
former  Missouri  legislator  said:  “I 
have  no  bones  to  pick  with  any  of  the 
teachers,  but  I  feel  that  in  order  to 


bring  up  the  standards  of  education 
we  need  to  pay  teachers  to  take  time 
off  for  studies.” 

As  the  longest  under  the 
staggered  terms  system,  Roderique 
willnave  the  most  amount  of  time  to 
influence  decision  making.  Gov. 
Teasdale  appointed  him  to  a  six- 
year  term. 

Asked  how  the  governor  because 
aware  of  him,  Roderique  said; 
“Although  I'm  not  that  closely 
allied  with  Teasdale,  Teasdale 
asked  me  who  I  thought  would  make 
the  best  appointees  from  the  Joplin, 
Carthage,  and  Webb  City  area.  As 
far  as  Iknew,  I  wasn’t  even  in  con¬ 
sideration.  I  guess  the  governor 
picked  on  a  geographical 
allocation.” 

Under  the  new  law,  there  are  six 
regents  appointed,  with  the  first 
board  to  nave  staggered  terms  of 
six-five-four-three-two-one  year  ter¬ 
ms.  Each  future  appointment  will 
be  for  a  sax-year  term.  During  the 
waning  days  of  the  Bond  ad¬ 
ministration  the  Republican  ad¬ 
ministrator  nad  the  Derogative  to 
choose  one  more,  but  did  not. 

The  “new  faces”  to  the  Southern 
board  will  have  the  longest  terms; 
Roderique,  six  years;  Grace,  five 


years;  and  Schwab,  four  years. 
Hughes,  the  present  board 
president,  was  appointed  to  a  three- 
year  term;  Mrs.  McKee  to  a  two- 
year  term;  and  Wells  to  a  one-year 
term.  All  appointees  are  subject  to 
legislative  approval. 

Schwab,  owner  of  Newman’s,  was 
asked  to  comment  on  his 
philosophical  outlook  on  education 
and  any  plans  or  problems  he  would 


deal  with  during'his  term.  Schwab 
said  he  felt  incapable  of  com¬ 
menting,  because  he  had  not  yet 
met  with  the  board. 

Asked  how  he  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  Schwab  said,  "I  really 
don’t  know.  State  Representative 
Tom  Carver  approached  me  and 
asked  if  I  were  interested  in  the 


(continued  on  page  3) 


Deadline  today  for  petitions; 


elections  set  for  next  week 


Deadline  for  all  petitions  for 
Student'Senate  and  class  offices  is  5 
p.m.  today.  At  least  111  student 
signatures  are  required.  All 
petitions  must  be  completed  and 
returned  to  Dr.  Dolence,  Dean  of 
Student  Services,  in  H-111  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  office. 

Candidates  for  all  offices  must  be 
full-time  students  and  must  have 
and  maintain  at  least  a  2.0  or  ‘‘C’’ 
grade  point  average.  Election  of 
class  officers  is  scheduled  for  next 
Wednesday,  and  balloting  for 
Student  Senators  will  be  held  on 
next  Friday. 


Students  who  qualified  for  class 
office  elections,  out  were  not  elec¬ 
ted,  will  automatically  be  tran¬ 
sferred  to  the  Student  Senate  ballot. 
Class  officers  to  be  elected  include 
President,  Vice-President,  and 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Six  Student 
Senators  are  to  be  elected  from  each 
class. 

Campaigning  for  student  senate 
and  class  offices  cannot  begin  until 
the  petition  is  signed  and  returned 
to  the  office  of  student  affairs.  Elec¬ 
tion  posters  must  be  ^proved  and 
stamped  in  H-130  or  CU-100  before 
they  can  be  posted. 


Speed  limit  raised  on  Newman  Road 


By  KATHY SENEKER 
Assistant  Managing  Editor 

Despite  protests  from  Southern 
administrators,  personnel  and 
students,  the  Joplin  City  Council  has 
raised  the  speed  limit  on  Newman 
Road  to40  mph. 

The  decision  was  the  result  of  a 
recommendation  made  by  the  city 
traffic  committee  this  summer.  The 
committee  reported  that  a  speed 
survey  had  oeen  conducted  on 
Newman  Road  and  the  average 
speed  was  found  to  be  43  mph. 

‘‘This  was  the  basis  for  the  recom¬ 
mendation  to  raise  the  speed  limit.” 


said  Adrian  Meacham,  director  of 
safety  and  security  at  Southern,  in 
an  August  23  letter  to  Dr.  Paul  Ship- 
man,  vice  president  for  business  af¬ 
fairs.  ‘‘If  this  be  the  case  in  a  school 
area.”  Meacham  said,  “I  believe  it 
should  be  justification  to  lower  the 
speed  limit  during  school  hours.  I’m 
sure  if  the  City  of  Joplin  would 
remove  the  school  zone  signs  in  any 
school  area  the  average  speed 
would  increase,  but  would  this 
justify  raising  the  speed  limit?” 


THE  PREVIOUS  35  MPH  speed 
zone  had  been  established  with  the 


likely 


Graduate  studies 
by  January,  says  Billingsly 


idea,  ‘‘Let’s  put  it  in  and  see  how 
well  it  works, '  said  Joseph  Mickes, 
district  engineer  for  the  state  high¬ 
way  department,  earlier  this  year. 
He  saicl  at  that  time  that  the  high¬ 
way  department  was  in  the  process 
of  making  some  studies  into  this  to 
see  if  the  speed  limit  was  right. 
College  officials  had  requested  a  '20 
mph  zone. 

When  city  council  discussed 
raising  the  speed  limit  earlier  this 
year,  Meacham  protested.  Said 
Meacham  then,  “I  informed  him  (a 
council  member)  that  perhaps  he 
individually  might  not  be  aware  of 
the  dangers  of  the  speed  limit  at  35 

■ 


(continued  on  page  3) 


Graduate  courses  may  be  offered 
on  campus  as  early  as  January  of 
1978,  according  to  Dr.  Leon  C. 
Billingsly,  president  of  Missouri 
Southern. 

Although  nothing  definite  has 
been  decided  at  this  time^  Billingsly 
plans  to  meet  with  administrators  at 
Southwest  Missouri  State  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Springfield  within  the  next 
week  to  work  out  details.  Tentative 

Rians  call  for  courses  to  be  offered 
irough  SMSU.  However  the  classes 
would  be  held  at  Missouri  Southern 
and  could  possibly  be  instructed  by 
members  oT  our  own  faculty. 

"I  would  like  to  protect  our 
faculty  on  this  as  much  as  possible 
I  would  like  them  to  benefit  as  well 
as  students,"  Billingsly  explained. 

‘‘We  would  like  for  tnem  to  use  our 
faculty  members  who  are 
qualified." 

Afumni  award  scholarships 


Graduate  level  business  and 
education  classes  are  likely  to  be 
the  first  courses  offered,  if  the  new 
program  can  be  arranged, 
feillingsly  states  there  is  a  larger 
demand  for  courses  in  these  area^ 
and  that  they  are,  therefore,  a 
priority. 

‘‘I  would  hope  we  could  offer  some 
courses  this  spring,"  he  stated 

If  the  courses  ware  offered,  the 
administration  hopes  the  fees  will 
be  as  reasonable  as  the  tuition  rate 
tor  undergraduates. 

‘‘SMSU  is  reasonable.  Their  fees 
are  low  and  they  offer  a  variety  of 
courses.  This  is  why  are  looking  at 
SMS.  We  think  it  would  be  beneficial 
to  our  graduates,"  he  continued. 

Billingsly  noted  ‘‘We’d  like  to  do 
it  ourselves,  but  we’d  need 
legislative  approval,  which  takes 
some  time  to  obtain.’ 


Child  abuse  growing 
in  national  concern 


Bv  NANCY  WILLIAMS 
(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  This  is 
the  first  in  a  series  of  three  ar¬ 
ticles  on  one  of  the  nation’s  in- 
creasingly  acute 

problems— child  abuse.) 


however,  still  do  not  know  how 
serious  child  abuse  is,  and 


(continued  on  page  5) 


Missouri  Southern’s  Alumni 
Association  has  awarded  $1,100  in 
scholarships  for  the  current 
academic  year.  ,  ^  ^ 

Five  $^  scholarships  and  a  $100 
scholarship  were  awarded,  with  two 
of  the  scholarships  given  to  tennis 
players  as  a  result  of  the  Alumni 


Association’s  tennis  tournament  in 
June. 

Recipients  are  Georgina  Lee 
Garrison.  Randy  Gene  Fortner, 
Terri  Robin  Isenmann  Tony 
Vaughn  Richerson,  Betsy  Ann  Cop^ 
pie  and  Cathy  Anne  Drew. 


Child  abuse  is  becoming  a 
growing  concern.  The  reason 
IS  that  more  and  more  children 
are  being  beaten  and  killed 
through  one  form  or  another  of 
abuse.  According  to  Dr.  Vin¬ 
cent  Fontana,  m^ical  director 
of  New  York’s  Foundling 
Hospital,  “Child  abuse  is  the 
most  common  cause  of  death 
in  children  under  three  years 
old." 

Child  abuse  is  like  a  fatal 
disease— once  it  gets  started,  it 
cannot  be  stoppM.  Only  in  the 
past  couple  oT  years'  has  it 
come  out  of  the  closet  and  into 
the  open.  It  is  becoming  a 
growing  concern  because  the 
general  public  finally  has  a 
chance  to  view  it  and  its  effects 
on  our  children,  and  they  now 
realize  the  complexity  of  the 
problem.  Many  persons. 


A  POSSIBLE  VICTIM? 


)h  and  no  safety  precautions 
other  than  one  crosswalk.”  The 
councilman  was  not  aware  of  this 
and  changed  his  opinion. 

Then  on  May  24  Meacham  at¬ 
tended  a  traffic  committee  meeting 
where  the  Newman  Road  subject 
was  discussed.  Meacham  expressed 
to  the  group  the  concern  of  the 
college  about  the  situation  and 
made  a  number  of  requests. 
However,  after  a  motion  made  bv 
Don  Hole,  a  state  highway  deparf- 
ment  employee  and  member  of  the 
traffic  committee,  the  committee 
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ri>  THi>SF  \MIO  haw  L^n 
.*  vmv  1*  Trr  rhart  the 
I  p.^>t  feu  war>  h.;dewr  Nor 
I  V3i  u,i>  sonx’uhat 

He  uas  less  a  r^jtent, 
I  less  a  Tt:red  businessman. 
.;V  “crc  a  fnend  a  cc-l!-eague. 
ard rei.'ou  student  For  in  the 
at  the  ace  of  77.  Mr 
f  X  .:i  -rv^s  became  a  co*!ece 
ireshny.-  v  the  for- 

rr.  that  had  been 
I  'ntemipted  some  W  vears 


ear'  rr  .^fter 


‘‘ing  '  high 


He  enrrlled  in  a  jour- 
I  -  -‘-V'  a  course  in 

eaiure  r  :.ng,  and  became  a 
I  ™  '  :4  The  Chart  staff 

I  u  -.?^  tc-  further  mv 
he  e.xplained. 


"ami  to  get  a  N'tter  jht- 
^lective  of  cixllcge  life  from 
thrstiKlent's  viewjXMiit  ' 

He  insisted  thuU  his  fellow 
students  and  ooworkers  on 
The  Chart  call  him  Non  a!,  not 
Mr  Matthews  He  jxirticijviti'd 
freel>  and  easily  in  sessions 
planninc  tht'  future  of  The 
Chart  It  was  a  rebuilding  year 
fixr  the  newspajx'r .  there  was  a 
new  advLser.  a  staff  of  only 
fixe,  and  virtuallx  no  rudimeii- 
larx  t'quinment  hecess;in’  for 
the  puolication  of  a 
nexxspaiyr 

in  ItiNi;  THK  SKMKvSTKR 
Mr  Matthews  wrote  feature' 
stones  of  an  historical  nature 
drawing  on  his  personal 
knowledge  of  such  men  as 
Ceorge  Spiva  and  F.C. 
NS  allow  er.  the  former  owner  of 
the  Mission  Hills  Kstale  which 
xvas  to  become  the  campus  of 
Missouri  Sixithern.  He  also 
was  at  work  that  semester  on 
the  manuscripts  of  two  books, 
both  about  the  land  he  loved  so 
dearly,  the  Ozarks.  One  was 
eventually  published  bv  the 
School  of  the  Ozarks  Pre'ss  un¬ 
der  the  title  "The  Promised 
Land  ”  and  serves  todav  as  a 
valuable  reference  work  for 
those  interested  in  the  history 
of  Jasper  County  in  particula'r 
and  southwest'  Missouri  in 
general.  The  other  manuscript 
was  entitled  "Discovering  the 
Ozarks  "  and  was  written  un¬ 
der  a  royalty  contract  with  the 
Slackpole  Publishing  Co.  of 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 

"I  spent  one  year  doing 


nothing  but  n'soarch  on  thni 
bo«xk,'  ho  explained  not  long 
ago,  "We  visiUxl  every  county 
in  the  fmir-state  Ozark  region. 
In  the  process  we  encountert'd 
some  of  the  most  fascinating 
people  I  have  ever  en¬ 
countered."  Included  among 
t he.se  was  Jimmy  Driftwot^ 
famed  Ozark  balladeer  who  is 
the  composer  of  the  song  "The 
Battle  of  New  Orleans.  Mr  , 
Matthews  reminisced  about 
the  time  he  and  his  wife  were 


...»  ..V  niiu  MU-.  vMic  were 

guests  m  the  DriftWood  home 
in  Mt  View.  Ark.,  and  of  the 


.'  '  iurv.*  aiiu  Ul  lilf 

a.ssociations  that  were  formed 
there, 

.MrMatthews  spent  the  1972- 
ii  schiKil  year  working  on  that 
manuscript,  and  the  summer 
of  1^3  was  spent  in  editing  and 
the  manuscript.  The 
publishers,  however,  asked 
that  he  revamp  it  further  to 
inake  into  more  of  a  vac- 
tionland  guide,  and  he  objected 
bwause  "to  leave  out  the 
history  to  leave  out  the  stories 
about  the  people  was  to  rob  the 
book  of  i>  true  value."  He 
w'lthdrexy  it  from  the  publisher, 
and  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press  than  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  scheduling 
It  for  some  ‘‘future  publication 
date.  That’s  where  it  remains 
tod^. 

"The  Promise  Land."  in  the 
meantime,  came  out  in  both 
hardback  and  softback 
ediUpns  It  is  still  available  at 
NValden  s  Bookstore  at  Nor- 
thpark  Mall. 


Budget  tie-up  involves 
$300,000  for  college 

OWj.VJj  (rf  monev  for  the  funrtc  for  MiccnnH 


bate 

for 


of  monev  for 
•  •■^  yjn  Southern  is  tied  up 'in  the 
^isie  i^lature  because  of  deb 
‘Tver  the  appropriations  bill 
ca^taJ  improvements 
f  --i  getting  the  bill  to 

the  gwemor  that  all  state  capital 
T.^r-i.cment  moi>^'  is  in  one  bill 
-^'^lature  is  hotly  debating 
ap^.Ymg  a  t^a  and  expensive 
bunding  for  St.  Louis 
The:-  r^ve  every  capital  im- 
p^ject  in  the  state  tied 
tv  Leon  Billingsly, 

fj*  Southern. 

-^^1  b--::  inc'udes  over 
LooKif:^  at  the  entire 


'  $140 
?  bill. 


^  funds  for  Missouri  Southern  are 
fairly  insignificant  and  Dr. 
Billingsly  expects  that  whatever  the 
fate  of  the  bill,  no  revisions  will  af¬ 
fect  the  college. 

"I  don’t  think  there  is  any  serious 
opposition  to  the  money  for  our 
campus,”  he  stated.  However,  he 
noted,  some  persons  might  use  it  as 
a  bargaining  tool.  He  indicated  that 
Richard  Webster,  from  this  district 
and  the  state  senator  from  the  St! 
Joseph  area  (where  Missouri 
Western  is  located)  were  being 
pr^ured  since  money  for  both 
colleges  is  involved. 

About  $250,000  will  be  used  for 


repairs,  including  roofing  Spiva  Art 
Center,  the  older  part  of  the  music 


building,  and  'the  technology 
building.  Billingsly  expects  that 
several  new  sidewalks  will  be  con¬ 
structed  on  campus. 

The  remaining  $50,000  will  be  used 
for  planning  a  new  technology 
building  on  campus. 

If  the  state  funds  are  obtained 
money  leftover  from  local  funds  will 
be  used  to  pave  the  parking  lots  in 
front  of  the  police  academy  and 
next  to  the  gymnasium. 

"They  (the  legislature)  are  under 
of  pressure  to  approve  the 
bill,  Bilringsly  stated,  since  the 
funds  will  eventually  benefit  many, 
including  unions,  contractors  and 
state  agencies. 


Danforth  fellowships  open 


J'juujnei.  . . A^aiuvfu 

CfiOuale  u,  awar- 

ded  :7T  F<Aindat»fxi  iM 

St  /jn  in  April  IV^  are 

muuHj  Uj  the  campus 

T>r  H/«>rrt  T 
MiuiT!,  hestd  f/  'sMr  department  of 

tocLkl  toenctr 

are  fjCMrn  to  all 
^lified  perv^a  -riy,  ru,u^  »#xir>m 
jTi  caif-eri  f#f  m 

coum  and  uo  .  et  arvl  who 

U»o  to  study  frjr  a  Ph  D  m  any  field 
y  jtwy  ctffuTtt/m  to  the  un- 

liberal  a;  u  curriculum 
in  L  Skates 


and  ethnic  minorities  into  the 
profession  of  teaching.  Ap¬ 
proximately  Z5  per  cent  of  the  awar¬ 
ds  are  expected  to  go  to  Blacks. 
Mexican-Americans.  Native 
Americans  and  Puerto  Ricans 
,.The  Danforth  Graduate 
heno’^fchip  IS  a  one-year  award  but 
15  nrrrmariy  renewable  until  com¬ 
pletion  (A  the  advanced  degree  or 
for  a  maximum  of  four  years  of 
graduate  study,  FelUnvship  stipends 


are  based  on  individual  need,  but 
they  will  not  exceed  $2,500  for  single 
Pellows,  and  for  married  Fellows 
with  no  children.  Fellows  who  are 
married  or  are  ‘‘head  of 
household,"  with  one  child,  can 
rweive  up  to  $3,500.  There  are 
dependence  allowances  for  ad- 
djfional  children.  The  P’ellow.ship 
also  covers  required  tuition  and 
fees 


«tw 


U»tton 


Exotic  recipes 
featured  in  book 


I  b;  college  seniors 


txf 


ptTwsm  who  awi), 
^pwadotior 


-  Fuuadotioo 

- 1  for  tTte  b*ccAl«3ri-at 

^  leniort  ar^ 

^macikMvt  underukoq  graduate 

tmM  nrnar^M 

"  iriUU 

- (Aiitjtn  t/i 

•  ifi*«ilutJWjfc  1a 

1$,  t|77  7f»e  Ifnfjt/rui 

>  aOW  tMd  f  djrw  i 

^  iur  iiLtureate 


tifim 

ytfvtrm  from  the 


IxAirrs  of  r^«»t  skunk,  groun 
dh^  sfwAfiererJ  in  tmunn,  catfish 
vjup  r  altail  flap  jacks  will  want 
to  U  Uj  get  a  c/d>y  iA  the  MSSf J 
Oj/AuMMjk  puoliahed  by  the 
bbident  l-^ucation  Association 
rn*%4r  recipes,  and  a  few  less  c-xolic 
<joes  appear  wi  the  publication 
xbich  feature*  re^ipi-s  from  h/j 
faculty  rnernrmw 

l>«ficated  to  f>r  Lloyd  Dryer, 
^iftgtiffie  faculty  mernixrr  and 
/a^k>  sfMiW/r  of  ttte  SfcA,  tlie 
includes  recipes  for  main 
duhes  salads,  v^^^bks. 


and 


dc*sw?rts  Kach  reciixf  is  illustrated 
with  a  caricature  of  the  faculty 
mernUT  submitting  the  recipc-s 
Cancaturifs  are  by  Jerry  Wilson  an 
art  major 

raU-s  of  $2  75  are  available  if  two 
copu^  are  [Mjrchased,  and  if  four 
copH^s  are  burchasiHl  the  price  is 
$2  jO  each  The  IxKiks  may  lx.*  pur 
chased  from  Dr  Uland  Ffasterday 
w  Dr  Dryer  Fersora  wishing  to  or¬ 
der  w  mail  may  do  iio  addraaamg 
Dr  f-^^day  and  including  an  ad 
ditiotial  25  cents  for  packaging  and 
pusUge. 


THK  (  KNTH  VI.  THKMK  of 
that  l)ook  IS  the  heritage 
received  from  the  early  set 
tiers  of  the  Ozarks,  ana  Mat¬ 
thew's  considered  it  significant 
that  "most  of  the  early  .setllers 
of  the  Ozarks  subscribed  to  the 
principles  of  the  founding 
fathers  of  America,  1  fried  to 
reveal  in  this  book  the  spirit  of 
the  pioneer  whose  word  was  as 
good  as  his  bond.’  ’’ 

Much  as  he  enjoyed  his 
avocation  as  an  author, 
however,  his  greatest  pride 
was  his  role  in  Ine  founding  of 
Missouri  Southern.  He  was 
fond  of  describing  "the  day 
when  F'red  Hughes  (now 
president  of  the  Southern 
Board  of  Regents)  and  I  were 
standing  with  some  other 
businessmen  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Main  in  Joplin  ancj 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  four- 
year  college  for  the  district. 
That’s  the  period  of  my  life  of 
which  I  am  most  proud,"  he 
always  said.  "The  establish¬ 
ment  of  that  college,  and  my 
subsequent  election  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  is  probably 
the  greatest  thing  which  ever 
happened  to  me.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Board  of  Regen¬ 
ts  by  then-Governor  Warren 
Hearnes  in  1965  and  reap¬ 
pointed  in  1972.  His  first  grand¬ 
daughter,  Rebecca  Lynn,  of 
whom  he  was  equally  proud, 
would  call  it  "mine  and  grand- 
daddy's  college"  whenever 
they  drove  by  the  campus. 


As  his  heavy  workload  In 
crea.scHl  Mr  5fnlthews  did  not 
re  enroll  in  college  cla.s.se.s 
(He  called  himself  the 
colleg**’-  oldest  dropout  )  But 
he  remained  a  frequent  visitor 
to  The  (’hart  office  over  the 
next  .several  vears,  coming  in 
to  sit  and  chat'  tell  tales,  and  to 
challenge  staff  members  Once 
he  told  a  group  of  staffers  that 
if  anyone  of  them  would  "write 
a  stdrv  and  sell  it  to  a  major 
newspaper  or  magazine,  I  11 
buy  the  fanciest  dinner  at  the 
fanciest  restaurant  around." 
One  student  took  him  up  on  the 
offer  and  wrote  a  story  about 
male  students’  hair  length  at 
Ozark  Bible  College.  The  Tulsa 
World  paid  $25  for  the  story, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  story  tlie 
author,  Rob  Kerby  was  given  a 
job  on  the  newspaper’s  staff. 
He  remains  witti  the  World 
today  as  a  major  feature 
writer.  Mr.  Matthews  always 
was  proud  of  Kerby  and 
frequently  asked  about  him 
when  he  was  in  the  office  and 
freq,uently  asked  if  anyone  had 
read  Kerby ’s  latest  story.  Once 
Kerby  posed  as  a  transfer 
student  at  a  Tulsa  high  school 
for  a  week  and  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  about  high  school 
life  in  the  ’70s  and  about  he  use 
of  dope  in  the  school.  It  was  a 
major  series. 

"We  really  trained  that  boy. 
didn’t  we?  ’  Mr.  Matthews 
remarked  after  that  series. 

WHEN  MR.  MATTHEWS 
WAS  ABSENT  from  the  cam¬ 
pus  for  a  period  of  time,  he 


would  f<(pn  /'ephoftp 


(hart 
hapiwrui 
call  cat 
this;  y(,., 
.staff 


|"a'sfe 


.slatf  aitiiiboi.''  '■•'urnAi  i'"'^ 
Washinij^  D  C  whorl  m?/" 
Iia;  co^  ihf  ^.iiKuraE 
.  il.limincS"'* 


a  IrlpT  '  L 

a.s  If  w^ih  V 


of  Piesi 
‘‘Was 

asked  ,i  w^lh  if) 

student,  ,„joyf. 

He  had  be, .p  hosi|ji,ii7,.^j , 

severa  a,d  jf 

knownlhto,|,..,(hevasdyin  • 

health 


rial  m-vas dying' 

was  hade  to  R,, 

I  *  ,^?[lHavc  libe  to  worrv 
about  thii^"  },e  rtylicd;  ■•l  i 
working  on  eoiipk  of  proj,^! 


Ca7  ‘e  "sfeS?' 

f  at'^’dtoeel  histK*] 


Want  Tli  Chart  to 
get  even  beltir.  That 


newspaWis  impoi'ant  tMhe 

growth  ojKiaicofleje’ 

.  ^had  bcei  informed 

u,  s*TSi,'!"a| 

J^^nl??Norval  Matthews 
K  ^  his  relirdnerit  from 

business  in  jejee  lived  a 

lifetime,  fejiissouri.  Southern 

Chart^'^  him.  S(^  will  The 


Addition  triples  space 


Completion  of  a  $231,000  addition 
to  the  police  academy  has  nearly 
tripled  the  floor-space  in 


the 


building,  according  to  James 
Maimin  dean  of  technology. 

"The  building  was  approved  both 
by  the  legislature  and  our  own 
board  of  regents  due  to  the  over¬ 
crowding  conditions  already 
existing  in  the  building  two  years 
ago."  He  recalled  when  one  Fairly 
small  class  had  to  meet  in  a  con¬ 
ference  room. 

The  two-story  addition  houses 
new  ROTC  office  complex, 


•jyv  uiiicc  complex,  ad¬ 

ditional  faculty  offices,  an  arms 


vault,  storage  rooms  for  the  law  en¬ 
forcement  and  ROTC  departments, 
classrooms  and  the  office  of  the 
dean  of  technology.  Still  under  con¬ 
struction  is  a  firing  range  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  floor  of  the  budding. 

The  addition  took  about  seven  and 
a  half  months  to  complete,  but 
Maupin  explained  "Bad  weather 
was  involved.  There  was  ap¬ 
proximately  a  month  and  a  half  of 
that  when  they  couldn’t  work  on  it 
because  of  extremely  cold 
weather." 

Ground  was  broken  the  latter  part 
of  October;  it  was  inspected  in 
November,  and  final  inspection  was 


Construriion  went  smoothly  ex- 
cept  for  thtweather  dfficulties  and 
a  problem  brickd  The  supplier 
wen  out  of  business  did  so  the  con¬ 
tractors  didtofind  a  iibstitute  ‘‘In 


i<.un,|jnu  a  auDsutuie.  "  n 
fhe  final  analysis,  tley  came  up 
with  a  good  match, "Md  Maupin 
Excepf  fd  age  i  I  don’t  think  you 
could  noticelhe  difference  at  all 

Tho  QHHilUn  _ i  •  • 


The  addifiio  was  filianced  jointi 
■  "  •  funds.  Th  ■ 


uimiv  i 

le  bid  f 


ivovemDer,  ana  tinai  inspectioi 

'  We're  ahead  ! 
says  Asberry 


By  KATHY SENEKER 
Assistant  Managing  Editor 
/‘1 0  say  we’re  several  weeks 
ahead  this  year  of  where  we  were 
this  time  last  year,"  said  James 
Asberry,  director  of  housing 
He  mentioned  that  nearly  all  the 
meal  ticked  ID  cards  are  completed 
and  in  usage,  whereas  last  year  it 
the  ^  —  '■ 


basketball  goal  being 
s  for  "  ’  ■ 


:he  third  or  fourth  week  to 


took  until  ui  lui 

even  get  pictures  taken. 

T^here  is  not  as  much  delinquency 
in  f€«s  so  far  this  year,  he  addecl 
We  re  in  great  shape  as  far  as 
financial  accountability.’’ 

Occupancy  in  the  dorms  is  good 
also,  he  said.  At  the  first  oT  the 
year  there  were  waiting  lists  of  both 
men  and  women.  "But,"  he  said, 
With  the  supposition  that  there 
would  be  several  dropping,  really 
we  over-assigned  the  men. 
Resultingly  we’re  more  like  99  per 
cent  occupancy."  Last  year  it  was 
95  per  cent  for  the  men.  think  this 
over-assignment  helped,"  he  said, 
adding,  however,  that  the  women 
did  not  over-assign  are  still  full,  and 
have  a  waiting  list. 


installed, 
study  lights  tor.  the  desks  and  added 
outside  Tights,  as  well  as  repairs  and 
maintenance. 

Said  Asberry,  "I’m  hoping  to 
cover  a  lot  of  areas  that  last  year  we 
just  skimmed  over." 

Head  residents  again  this  year 
Thrasher  Mrs.  T.  in 
Haf/^  Hall  and  Ruth  Rice  in  South 


With  state  ^  local  lunub.  me  oia 
price  on  construction,  according  to 
Maupm.  plus  an  ar¬ 

chitect  s  fit 0  6  per  cent.  "The  ad¬ 
dition  ba.^fcally,]  you  might  say, 
would  run  found  $231,000:  and  thal 
does  not  infliide  modifications  after 
itwasstartW, 

"For  ex;iinple,’’  he  said  "$11,000 
was  for  coftcretelbeam  for  sup^rt 
so  that  wii wouldn’t  have  to  nave 
pillars  dowartairs.  Additional  ex¬ 
penses  ineWed  a  thitker  concrete 
for  support  janthe  west  wall. 

"A  back  m  for  the  firing  range 
was  not  iiOTded,  ’  said  Maupin. 
"We  bouglilhat  ourselves."  He  ad¬ 
ded  that  (l)lr.had  contracted  for  in¬ 
stallation  ofiLso  thatwas  not  a  part 
of  the  cost  lime  building. 

“The  di^tairs  was  modified 
some  aftei'ilhe  blueprint  to  provide 
for  more  rdWj^ access  to  it  from  the 
outside,  ”  ^  Maupin.  He  e.x- 

glained  thcifw^'ase  of  tornado  it  can 
e  used  f*  security  for  resident 
students  ■ 


■Introspecjti 

Biomes  class  plans 
unusual  field  trip 


..M  ,  -  r 

My  plans  as  far  as  programs,  Grand  Canyon  area.  ^  P  ui  oe  to  soiU- 

.busy  and  ‘ake  turnU<fing  the  expedition, 

m  northern  Colorado  sod  is  familiar  with  the 
exploring  In  fact  he  and  another  guy 

team-tau^t  a  class  similar  to  this  and  took  thp«n  .Strip.” 

Biomes  is  a  two-hour  upper-division  biolosv  c&  '^"ich  will  meet  this 
B  hour  each  week,  following  by  Ke  studied  in 


ne  staled  "is  ^ _ ^ 

meaningful  year.  And  one  thing  I 
stress  is  that  we’re  going  to  have  to 


ov.x-oo  lo  luat  wc  iC  KUUlg  lU  nave  10 
get  some  responsible  people  to  get 
involved." 


And  as  one  tentative  way  of  get¬ 
ting  these  people,  he  plans  to  im¬ 
plement  a  new  method  —  that  of 
payin^g  the  officers.  Asberry  stated 
that  he  would  like  to  be  able  to  pay 
the  president  $100-$150,  the  vice 
president  $50-$75,  and  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  $25-$35  each  for  their 
leadershm  and  involvement. 

would  rather  com¬ 
mit  $^  towards  meaningful  leader¬ 
ship  for  this  year  as  opposed  to 
having  residents  with  nothing  to  do 
and  dissatisfaction  with  the  halls 
*  m  „  trying  to  turn  thir 
around,  he  said. 

A  basic,  formative  meeting  was 
held  two  weeks  ago  with  North  Hall 
and  the  honors  hall  to  discuss  plans 
k  8oing  that 

are  hopefully  going  to  project  new 
Ideas  and  inferest  in  the^afls  "  Also 
smting  that  they  have  already  made 
§isco  groundwork  for  a 

'I’entative  plans  also  Include 
nominating  some  hall  residents  for 
a  fwxl  committee  and  possibly 
coming  up  with  a  hall  coatS-arms 

ifir 


Biomes^’  is  l. 
spring  for  one  I 

the  class.  . . 

The  actual  field  trip  will  be  May  22  to  June  i 

^  portion  of  the  class,  the  grom)  will  college  vans  and 
Colorado  Said^Jaok^' ’First  of  all  we  are 
fJnolc  ^  ■“  foiu-  davs^  mountain 

ranges  in  Colorado,  a  smalf  desert  which  will  iS'id  WolTCreek  Pass, 

are?’^1^^M?d^  the  foiTr-co^jJiirea  H’s  a  beautiful 

tenuiTeSptg  big’"  «">«.  each  #«»«  bis  own 

_  "Then  as  soon  as  we  leav*^  ...»  . ^  i 


Lee’s  Ferry/'  said 
Canyon  part.  He  ex- 
p  the  Hatch  exp<^ltion 
.must  have  a  contract, 
and  also  because  of 


An^l^r'^aUin'lhSGfrdcfnyon'’'' 

trip,  he  exDlain#Hl  tni 


e  jirand  Canyon  “  " 

veriiilef^oD  ^  ' 


5,000 


j  and  geology  of  all 
some  Indian  tribes 


irly  interested  In  and 
Sn  the  trip.  He  added 


winj  u  iiaij  coai-c 
^*nd  uj^aUng  the  constitution. 

At  (his  time  plans  are  to  imssiblv 
expand  the  visitation  hours  for  the 
honor  hall,  said  Aslx-rry.  and  added 
that  a  definUe  interest  had  been  ex 
pres^xi  by  Ixith  men  and  women  at 

(hi7''‘T,:'  'bingE  were  aiconiplished 
this  summer,  AsWry  statrd 
estx'cially  m  tlie  honors  hall  with  a 


^  Along  the  way  the  groun 
are'is.  as  w^cll  as® 

still  vedown  in  the  canvnn  nientlon%w 

Kach  student  will  chS, ‘'“"'e  <Hit. 
will  give  a  report  dunno^iiJ??.i®^**®  part^, 

thatthey  will  goon  the  discui^^ 

piigfegaTAife 

sometime  this  mon“h  ***  Keservalions  plus  ,j| 

(1«  h2le‘'&dy"CT,lb.«ve  stated  their 
limit  it  to  20  ^  ^  ^  dejHislu,  and  Juck 

"It  MB  beautiful  place."  hnsald 


I  deposit,  muat  I 


to  him  of 


I 


The  C  art.  Friday  Sept.  I«.  I»77 .1 


New  food  laws  go  into  effect  October  1 


f. 


By  .MAX  Mean 
Chari  Staff  Writer 

New  guidelines  passed  bv  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug’  .Ad¬ 
ministration  to  govern  eating  and 
drinking  establishments  be^mes 
law  on  October  l,  incorporating  a 
neu  44  Item,  itK)  ^bit  point  in¬ 
spection  sheet 

Under  F^eral  regulations  it  is 
iC<^«sarv  for  each  state  to  adopt 
the^  guidelines  in  order  to  receive 
funding  for  their  health  programs 
Mid  Joe  Dennis  Sanitarian  Tor  the 
Joplin  (?itv  Health  Department  The 
amount  of  money  received  depends 
upon  the  individual  state’s 
programs  and  needs. 

Also  r^uired  is  that  each  state 
hav-e  a  licensing  program  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Artansas  have 
alreadv  complied  with  this  rule,  and 
in  1972  Missouri  was  given  a  five- 
vear  deadline  to  pass  such  a 
program  To  date.  Missouri  has  not. 

THE  I  .S.  FEDERAL  Health  Ser¬ 
vice,  which  is  now  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  published  a 
“Food  Sen-ice  Sanitarian  Manual  ” 
which  established  a  set  of 


guidelines,  and  in  January  of  1963 
Missouri  adopted  it  as  state  rules 
and  reflations.  On  March  6,  \%^  ^ 
city  oroinan<C  passed.  “Amf  - 
ding  to  comply  with  local  plumbing 
electrical,  fire  and, building  codes 
so  as  not  to  conflict  with  anything 
that  was  already  an  ordinance  in 
the  city  of  Jophn.  1.  also  added  the 
health  card  i^uirement 

This  year  in  the  city  218  food  ser¬ 
vice  licenses  were  issued  for  the 
operations  of  bakeries,  bars 
restaurants,  fountains,  wholesale 
markets,  hospitals,  educational  in- 
su^tioi^nd'tiye  ice  cream  trucks, 
^me  4,300  hetlth  cards  were  given 
for  the  employees  of  those  establish¬ 
ments. 

"The  health  card  is  only  a  method 
of  screening."  said  Joe  Dennis.  The 
requires  a  tuberculosis  and 
VDRL  test.  "It  IS  no  guarantee  that 
the  person  won  t  contract  VD  within 
the  ne.xt  vear.  The  health  card  ap¬ 
plies  within  corporate  city  limits 
only,  and  IS  nota  state  requirement. 

Also  added  to  state  regulations 
was  a  description  of  an  effective 
hair  restraint.  State  rules  read 
ya^ely.  only  citing  that  an  ‘ef¬ 
fective  '  hair  rtftraint  is  required. 
The  city  ordinance  interprets  this  as 
a  cap  or  hat  when  uncovered  hair 


Enrollment  up 


Enrollment  at  .Missouri  Southern 
increased  bv  35  students  this 
semester,  acwrding  to  information 
released  by  the  college. 

.At  the  end  of  late  registration, 
3.783  students  had  enrolled,  com¬ 
pared  to  3.748  at  the  beginning  of 

Regents 


••• 


(continued  from  page  I ) 

position.  I  aid  yes,  that  I  felt  that  the 
college  is  important  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  and  the  nexf  thing  I  knew,  I 
was  appointed  bv  Governor 
Teasdale. 

Grace  was  unavailable  for  com¬ 
ment. 

.As  for  Hughes,  the  president  of 
the  board,  the  biggest  contribution 
he  sees  for  Missouri  Southern  is  to 
"keep  things  just  as  they  are.  We’ve 
had  an  exc^ent  admimstration  and 
a  good  board.  Thev’ve  made 
decisions  that  are  tnilv’best  for  the 
CDlIege.  ■’ 

Hughes,  w’bo  is  president  of  the 
Joplin  Globe,  says  that  student  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  operation  of  the 
college  is  important,  and  “we  en- 
dOTse  the  policy  of  student  input.” 
Hughes  would  also  like  to  see  the 
alumni  association  play  a  more  im¬ 
portant  part  in  college  ad¬ 
ministration.  “I’d  like  to  see  the 
association  come  into  its  own.  I  look 

Newman 


forward  to  their  taking  an  interest 
and  part  in  school  pobey,  and  par- 
ticiularly  fund-raising,  as  other 
university’s  associations  do,  but  it 
may  be  awhile  before  that  happens, 
as  we  need  to  get  more  graduates." 

Money  is  always  a  problem,  be  it 
college  or  university,  and  Hughes 
thinks  that  "considering  the  age  of 
the  school,  we’ve  been  treated  mirly 
by  the  Missouri  legislature.  Dr. 
Billingsly  is  representing  us  very 
well.  Of  course  we’d  like  to  be  able 


-  - _ goals  ( 

board  in  the  future.” 

“But  we  shouW  walk  before  we 
run,"  he  added.  “I’d  like  to 
establish  a  good  curriculum  on  the 
undergraduate  level.  But  the  time 
has  indeed  come  for  a  good 
graduate  program,  so  we  don’t  lose 
our  students  to  Pittsburg.  Southwest 
.Missouri  State,  and  other  area 
schools." 


(continued  from  page  I ) 

voted  to  present  the  recom- 
m«xlation  to  raise  the  speed  limit  to 
the  citv  council.  .Meacham  later 
leametf  that  his  protest  before  the 
committee  has  not  been  included  in 
the  recommendation  to  the  council. 

Meacham  also  talked  to  city  coun¬ 
cilman  Don  Goetz  bv  phone.  Goetz 
ad\ised  him  that'  he  thought 
SouthCTn  should  have  a  school  sp^ 
zone  and  perhaps  lights.  No  results 
have  been  reported. 

DR.  LEON  C.  BILLLNGSLY, 
presidenL  has  expressed  his  con¬ 
cern  several  times  about  the 
situation. 

The  president  has  sent  a  packet  of 
information  to  the  state  nighwav 
department  and  citv  manager  in  ad- 


•  •• 

difion  to  all  council  members.  The 
packet  contains  a  letter  he  wrote 
urging  a  lower  speed  limit  and  some 
tvpe  of  safety  protection,  a  letter 
from  .Meacham  to  Dr.  Shipman  con¬ 
cerning  his  recommendations  and 
his  effort  to  procure  safety 
measures,  and  c^ies  of  articles 
published  in  The  Qiart  concerning 
the  situation. 

In  his  letter  to  DR.  Shipman, 
Meacham  closed^  "In  my  opinion 
the  city  council  is  responsible  for 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  our 
students  as  well  as  all  other  citizens 
in  the  city.  Bv  increasing  the  speed 
limit  on  Newman  Road  at  the 
request  of  the  state  highway  depart¬ 
ment,  and  by  the  citv  council,  11  ap¬ 
pears  they  'are  only  interested  in 
moving  dWic  and  not  preventing 
accidents  or  saving  lives. 


^AGE  SUPPLEMENT 


WAGE  SUPPLEMENT 


VETERANS,. 

"  (  UN  SUPPLEMENT  TOUR  INCOME  WHILE  ATTENDING  COUiGE.  THE  NAVAL 
JUVE  HAS  PAT  BILLETS  AVAILABLE  FOR  MOST  QUALITIED  VETERANS  FROM  ALL 
JNCHES  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES.  THIS  IS  A  BENEFIT  YOU  QUALITY  FOR  •  I 
.UR  ENUSTMENT  HAS  EXPIRES,  YOU  MAY  REENUST  FOR  ONE  (1)  YEAR  AT  l 
ML  IT  IS  POSSIBLE  FOR  EX  ARMY.  AIR  FORCE,  AND  MARINE  CORPS  TO  CROSS- 
iERVia  PAY  GRADE  FOR  PAY  GRAOL 

One  WeeA  Ewl  Ejth  Month  Will  Pay  You  One  of  the  FoUowinp 

CURRENT  PAY  SCALE 


PER  WEEK  END 

PER  WEEK-END 

OVER  4  YEARS 

OVER  6  YEARS 

E-4 

$72.40 

E-4 

$75.24 

E-5 

$74.44 

E-5 

$79.28 

E-6 

$87.40 

E-6 

$90.64 

YOU  HAVE  EARNED  IT 
WHY  NOT  CASH  IN  ON  IT??? 

For  Pmrale  A(>4)ointiiieiit  CaR 
41  Umm.  AiU  tat  to  ClMl  Emor. 

Naval  Reserve  Center 


not  exceed  the  length  of  one 
and  a  half  inches.  This  also  applies 
to  bea^s  and  mustaches.  When  hair 
exceeds  this  length  a  mesh  hair  net 
must  be  worn. 

^  ALONG  WITH  EACH  of  the  4,300 
health  cards  issued  in  the  city  this 
year  was  given  a  booklet, 

vSanitation  and  Your  Job,’ 
provided  by  the  Division  of  Healt\i. 
The  booklet  describes  the  conditions 
in  which  bacteria  thrive  and  how  to 
avoid  those  conditions.  "Most  of  the 
booklets  are  thrown  away  on  the 
parking  lot,"  said  Dennis. 

Each  establishment  is  subjected 
to  a  surprise  inspection  every  six 
months.  The  hazardous  foods  are 
specified  as  milk,  eggs,  meat,  fish, 
and  poultry,  and  strict  rules  to  their 
prepiaration  and  storage  apply. 
They  must  be  kept  at  45  degrees  F 
or  less,  or  above  140  degrees  F. 

With  the  present  inspection  list 
the  severity  of  violations  is  rated 
from  one  point  to  six  points,  with  a 
hundred  maximum.  All  six  point 
violations  must  be  corrected  within 
ten  days.  An  example  of  such  a 
violation  would  be  obtaining  foods 
from  an  unapproved  source,  or  em¬ 


ploying  a  person  that  is  known  to 
have  a  communicable  disease. 

If  an  establi.shment  has  an  in¬ 
spection  rating  of  twenty  demerit 
points  or  less,  and  providing  there 
are  no  six  point  violations,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  order.  If  there  are  bet¬ 
ween  twenty  and  forty  demerit  poin¬ 
ts,  it  will  be  reinspected  within  thir¬ 
ty  days.  With  over  forty  demerit 
points  against  an  establishment,  a 
hearing  to  close  will  follow. 

WHEN  A  REINSPECTION  is 
necessary,  or  in  the  case  of  new 
ownership,  the  individual  has  the 
privilege  of  choosing  the  rein¬ 
spection  date  to  show  that  he  has 
conmlied  with  the  rules. 

"To  physically  close  an  establish¬ 
ment  has  not  been  necessary.  We’ve 
only  had  one  closure  in  thirteen 
years  here  n  Joplin,”  said  Dennis. 
That  was  the  closure  of  Freddie 
Pit’s  Lunch  at  212  Main.  Fish  from 
Grand  Lake  and  raw,  unpasteurized 
milk  were  being  served  there. 

The  lack  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
to  have  a  licensing  law  causes 
problems,  because  to  take  action 
against  an  establishment  that  is  out 
of  the  corporate  city  limits  the 


health  officer  must  make  a  report  to 
his  superior  in  Springfield,  and 
Springfield  must  in  turn  forward  it 
to  JeiTerson  City.  By  the  time  the 
closure  order  returns  to  the  original 
officer,  about  three  weeks  nave 

Eassed.  There  is  another  way,  noted 
•ennis. 

The  health  officer  could  go  to  the 
county  prosecutor  and  a^  for  a 
court  order,  but  then  it  would 
depend  entirely  on  the  prosecuting 
attorney’s  desire  for  a  court  ordered 
closing. 

ONCE  EVERY  TWO  years  the 
state  board  of  health  makes-its  own 
inspection,  an  in  last  year’^  survey 
dau^  March  30  the  Joplin  City 
Health  Department  was  “Com¬ 
mended  for  their  excellent  food  ser 
vice  sannitation  program. 
However,  a  recommendation  was 
made  that  additional  training  be 
provided  to  all  employess  to 
promote  a  uniform  interpretation  of 
regulations  and  enforcement. 

Dennis  noted  that  there  was  no 
regulations  governing  the  age  that  a 
person  mustbe  before  working  in  a 
food  service  business.  “Currently 
we  have  people  as  young  as  eight 


and  as  old  as  eighty-lour  oeing 

ployecs  should  ^/’'ToxIc 

Dennis,  is  the  mistak^g  of  Toxic 
chemicals  for  M 
instances  cleaning  solutions  inai 
contain  sulfuric  acid  wl 
resemble  sugar  or  salt- 
come  in  similar  u  mj 

Frequently  new  employees  will  mi 
sugar  dispensers  with  price 

^It’s  hard  to  pu  a  ‘a^nnis  iVe 
on  public  health  ■’  said  Denrus^lR 
also  noted  that  a  health  officer  m  . 
keep  informed  in  the  1^‘eld,  anc 

'p?e*ging^o??«od1leta‘orev^^^^ 

dishwashing  machines  in 

use  twenty-five  years  ago.  ine 

whole  concept  has  changed. 

A  suspected  health  violation  can 
be  reported  to  the  Joplin  Health 
Department  at  513  Kentucky,  J.  c. 

Hounschell  is  the  Director. 

The  most  freq^uent  ccimplamt  is 
that  of  individu^s  working  without 
hair  restraints.  Serious  violations, 
such  as  focid  poisoning,  will  be  in¬ 
spected  immediately. 


last  year.  The  ficure  includes  full 
and  part-time  students,  but  does  not 
count  Continuing  Education 
enrollment. 

An  official  enrollment  report  must 
be  submitted  to  the  state  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  week  of  classes. 


PUBLIC  INVITED 

FREE  DEMONSTRATIONS! 

TRY 

EVELYN  WOOD 

SPEED  READING! 

NO  CHARGE  —  NO  OBLIGATION 


Mrs.  Evelyn  N.  Woocj, 
academician  and  author. 
Founder  of  the  Evelyn 
Wood  Reading  Dynamics 
method  of  Speed  Read¬ 
ing.  The  copyrighted 
techniques  she  devel¬ 
oped  are  taught  in  over 
300  cities  throughout 
the  United  States. 


TRY  SPEED  READING!!! 

If  you’ve  heard  about  speed  reading  and  have 
always  wondered  what  it  is  .  .  .  now  is  your 
chance  to  see  exactly  what  it  is  and  how  It  will 
work  for  you  .  .  .  see  how  our  copyrighted 
method  of  speed  reading  can  help  you  learn  to 
read  almost  as  fast  as  you  can  turn  the  pages . . . 
try  our  methods  of  concentration,  comprehen¬ 
sion,  and  recall  for  more  efficient  ‘Total 
Reading’  ....  discover  the  secrets  to  short  cut 
note  taking  and  easier  studying. 


LEARN  TO  DOUBLE  YOUR  READING  SPEED 
AT  THE  FREE  DEMONSTRATION!!!! 

See  how  presidents,  congressmen,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  thousands  of 
others  with  tremendous  reading  demands  keep  up.  .  . 

Come  to  our  FREE  demonstration  and  Try  SPEED  READING  ...  see  how 
it  works  For  You  .  .  .  read  faster  tonight! 

"  FREE  Evelyn  Wood  demonstrations  will  be  held  THIS  WEEK  ONLY 
so  don’t  miss  out .... 

FREE  DEMONSTRATION  SCHEDULE 

4  P.M.  or  8  P.M. 

SUNDAY  THRU  THURSDAY 
SEPT.  18  THRU  SEPT.  22 

RAMADAINN 


^  Vlv?  I  hart,  h>W*> .  Srpt  l<k  I5>t: 
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Two  deaths  mar  issue 


15  highlv  unusual  for  Ux>  majw  '  death”  stories  to  appear  in  a  si^le 
evviKMi  CM  a  college  new-spaper.  out  that  is  the  case  this  week  with  The 
C  .art.  These  twx)  stories  tell  of  the  lives  of  a  regent  who  died  at  82.  the  vic- 
vM  cancer,  and  of  a  student  who  died  at  20,  the  victim  of  murder.  In 
.  .  :htT  case  haN'e  \\’e  attempted  to  chronicle  or  emphasize  their  deaths  but 
-e  ther  ^»■e  ha\*e  tried  to  emphasize  their  lives. 

Norv  al  Matthe\»'s  and  Barbara  McNeelv  did  not  know  each  other.  Yet  it 
as  for  Barbara  McNeelev  and  those  like  her  that  Norval  Matthews 
:  \oted  the  last  x'ears  of  his  life.  And  Barbara  McNeelev  who  was  an  all- 
.\xind  student  in  high  school,  who  was  well  liked  industrious,  and  am- 
cas,  planned  to  carr>-  on  the  process  of  giving  and  receiving  bv  devoting 
r  lae  to  the  field  of  spk-ial  education. 

BoLh  persons  left  their  marks  on  this  college,  each  in  his  or  her  own  wav. 
'“e  tragedy  of  Barbara  McNeelev's  death  will  be  with  us  for  vears  to 
■ne,  but  one  lesson  should  come  also— that  of  courage.  No  one  who  thinks 
ner  death  should  forget  the  courage  she  showed  in  the  last  hours  of  her 
I:*?  nor  should  forget  the  courage  Norval  Matthews  showed  in  the  last 
months  as  he  awaited  death 

No  >fc'ords  can  adequately  express  the  svmpathv  felt,  but  to  the  families  of 
persons  we  can  express  our  thanks  tor  having 
r  lives  with  us. 


Light 
still 

needed 


Jim  Ellison, 


Electoral  college  is  outdated 


their  11 


vihg  permitted  them  to  share 
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Events  need  publicity 

Of  an  enrollment  of  3.800  at  Missouri  Southern,  onlv  a  fraction  of  the  total 
number  of  students  can  be  seen  attending  most  functions  on  campus,  with 
the  exception  of  majw  athletic  events.  While  apathv  may  be  a  contributing 
factor,  a  large  part  of  the  problem  is  that  information  about  events  isnl 
distnbuted  in  the  best  manner. 

Many  students,  for  example,  didn’t  know  about  the  recent  Flash  Cadillac 
Concert,  which  was  free  for  students  and  guests. 

On  the  Dositive  side  however,  this  year  s  CUB  movies  have  been  well  at¬ 
tended  One  reason  for  this  was  the  effort  made  at  registration  to  get 
students  interested  in  the  series.  Free  tickets  for  the  first  movie  were 
passed  out  and  students  were  given  a  list  of  the  movies  to  be  shown  this 
year 

The  major  problem  with  some  other  events  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  com- 
Hscaboo  between  the  sponsoring  organizations  and  the  students  them¬ 
selves 

Extensive  advance  publicitv  could  be  one  remedv.  In  recent  times  only  a 
week,  two  at  the  most,  is  all  that  is  given  before  the  concert.  This  could  be 
•oe  of  the  reasons  Southern  seldom  obtains  a  headlining  group.  All  that 
«uld  be  necessarv’  would  be  to  establish  who  is  coming,  and  when,  and 
then  let  the  people  Know  about  it.  In  most  cases  a  month  of  publicity  is  the 
least  that  should  be  given  when  a  concert  is  planned. 

.Another  reason  for  the  uninformed  student  could  be  the  method  in  which 
TO  information  is  spread.  A  simple  poster  on  8  by  11  paper,  or  even  a  2  bv  3 
foot  poster  m  Heames  Hall  or  the  Student  Union  does  not  get  the  job  done. 
Hand  outs  s^ld  be  available  at  ever>-  major  entrance  to  each  building  on 
campus  This,  in  addition  to  the  posters  and  advance  articles  in  the  local 
new^per.  should  not  onlv  keep  resident  students  informed,  but  also  those 
Ml  the  area  who  commute. 

It  simply  comes  down  to  this.  The  more  publicity  given  an  event,  the 
more  students  who  will  come  and  the  more  students  wTio  come,  the  better 
the  quality  of  events  will  be 

•  •• 

Buses  to  campus 

Southeip  students  soon  begin  riding  buses  to  and  from 
scftool  ^tlwr  one  finds  the  prospect  exciting,  boring  or  something  else  it 
uStedsL^^*^  to  ttie  ongoing  and  much  talked  of  energy  problem  in  the 

A  recent  television  documentarv  dramatized  the  problem  of  energy  in 
America  by  pointing  o^  our  slow  and  steady  course  to  near  total  depen- 
Wfxre  on  imported  oil.  TTie  nation  was  first  faced  with  the  problem  on^  a 
Arab  oil  embargo.  Within  a  few  months  the 
an^other  oil-related  productes  skyrocketed.  The  problem, 
at  service  sktions  and  higher  prices  naturally 
pwple.  But  evidently  we  were  not  shocked 
Since  that  time  almost  no  significant  action  has  b^n  taken  to 
imports  of  oil.  Rather,  the  amount  of  im- 
p<^  has  steadily  increased  since  the  1973-74  period. 

4®".^  program  allowed  viewers  to  see  the  extent  of  our 
taken  to  correct  it.  After  watching,  we 
II? generally  acceptable. 

suggested  conservation  andaswit- 
m  f  *^.1^  abundant.  But  this  would 

power-plants  and  other  industries,  which  big 
^ and  also  a  vast  increase  in  air  pollution  which  en- 
vtfWTOntafisls  are.  of  cou^,  against.  Our  once  greatwhite  hope,  atomic 
wi^  massive  public  demonstrations.  SolS  heating 
TOlmolc^  insufficient  to  fill  the  gap.  And  if  your  honing  for  a 

^  made  with  nuclear  fusion 

Imperative  ne^  exists  for  a  serious  governmental  effort  to  discover 
jrom  a  few  countries  who  hold  the  fate  of 
Afloenca,  literally,  in  their  hands  Despite  a  few  flaws  President  Pflrtf*r’c 
^  emphasis  still  needs  to  be  placed  on  advanced 

already  extant  in  our  nation 

‘’'‘f'*'"’''®'’  aid  make  way  for  the  next  bus 


Bv  JIM  KI.l.lSON 

The  unit-vote  system,  or  electoral 
college  method  *  of  selecting  the 
President  is  grossly  outdated. 
Because  of  the  present  system,  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  get  accurate 
I'esults.*  ana  is  especially  unfair  to 
minorities  in  various  states.  No 
Republican  in  Georgia,  or 
Democrat  in  Vermont,  is  able  to 
make  his  vote  count  for  President. 
F'ar  worse,  their  votes  are  counted 
against  them. 

.A  large  number  of  people  in  the 
United  States  labor  under  the 
assumption  that  their  votes  go 
directly  to  the  candidate  of  their 
choice.'  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  And,  although  it  is 
true  that  popular  votes  receive 
more  news  media  attention  than  the 
electoral  college,  in  the  final  coun¬ 
ting  it  is  the  electoral  votes  that 
decide  who  is  to  be  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Soon  after  America  won  in¬ 
dependence,  a  few  powerful  men 
decided  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  not  be  directly 
elected  by  the  people.  Their 
reasoning  was  that  they  wanted  to 
keep  presidential  elections  above 
pariv  bickerings.  However,  as  time 
went  bv,  it  became  ihereasingly  ob¬ 
vious  that  those  individuals  actually 
distrusted  the  common  people  in 
general,  and  felt  that  the  public  at 
large  might  not  be  well  enough  in¬ 
formed  aoout  a  candidate  to  judge 
wisely.  Others  felt  that  the  common 
peopfe  might  be  hostile  to  the 
privileges  oT  the  wealthy. 

Consequentlv,  Article'll,  section  I. 
of  the  United  States  Constitution 
w-as  established  so  that  “...Each 
state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner 
as  the  legislature  thereof  may 
direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal 
to  the  number  of  senators  and 
representatives  in  which  the  state 
may  be  entitled  to  in  Congress.” 

THE  APPOINTED  ELECTORS 
were  to  use  their  own  judgement  in 
selecting  the  President.  InTact,  thev 
were  merely  extensions  of  their  owh 
particular  parties.  In  time,  the 
people  recognized  the  fallacy  in  the 
sysfem,  and  eventually  won  the 


right  to  vote  for  electors.  However, 
the  people  w'ould  only  vote  for  the 
elector  who  would  support  their  own 
candidates.  With  the  growth  of 
political  machines  and  the 
nomination  of  only  one  slate  by  each 
party,  the  electors  became  rubber 
stamps,  automatically  voting  for 
their  own  party  candidates. 

The  electoral  college,  as  we  know 
it  today,  casts  its  votes  for  the  can¬ 
didate 'who  has  won  the  majority  of 
the  popular  votes  in  that  state.  This 
means  that  the  electoral  votes  are 
not  proportional  to  the  popular 
votes.  For  example.  President 
Roosevelt  won  98  percent  of  the 
electoral  vote  in  1936  while  only 
receiving  60  per  cent  of  the  popular 
vote.  In  1944,  almost  three  million 
popular  votes  for  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
in  New  York  were  converted  in  the 
electoral  college  to  votes  for 
Roosevelt.  In  19^,  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  won  the  election  bv  a  very 
narrow'  popular  vote,  and  a  large 
margin  of  electoral  votes. 

One  of  the  most  unusual 
situations,  one  that  points  out  the  in¬ 
consistencies  of  the  electoral 
system,  occurred  during  the  1876 
Hayes  verses  Tilden  election.  In 
that  hotly  contested  campaign. 
Hayes  received  4,033,950  popular 
votes.  Tilden  received  4,284,757 
popular  votes,  a  clear  margin  of 
200,000  votes;  yet.  Haves  received 
185  electoral  v'otes  to  Tilden’s  184. 
Although  Tilden  had  clearly  won  the 
election,  he  lost  finally  bv  one  elec¬ 
toral  vote  from  the  imbalanced  elec¬ 
toral  system. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  bv 
doing  awav  with  the  electora'l 
system,  thaf  only  those  states  with  a 
large  population  would  ever  share 
in  the  presidency.  That  may  have 
bwn  true  at  one  time  in  history,  but 
with  the  speed  of  travel,  coupled 
with  the  mass  media  we  now  have, 
that  theory  is  no  longer  valid.  Boun¬ 
daries  no  longer  exist  as  they  did  at 
one  time,  and  the  individual 
presidential  candidates  are  more 
cosmopolitan  than  at  any  other  time 
in  history. 

THE  INHERENT  WEAKNESS  of 
the  whole  system  is  that  it  allows 


candidates  to  short-cut  the  people, 
and  it  is  included  in  their  overall 
strategy.  Instead  of  appealing  to  all 
the  people,  a  candidate  will  only 
concentrate  on  bi|g.  and  closely 
divided  states-  A  Democratic  can¬ 
didate  writes  off  Maine  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  his  Republican  foe  does 
the  same  with  the  southern  vote. 
They  will  only  make  appearances  in 
populous  states  like  New  York.  Pen¬ 
nsylvania  Massachusetts,  Illinois, 
and  Ohio.  The  election  outcome  may 
easily  be  decided  by  the  large  block 
of  electoral  votes  from  such  states. 

It  is  time  for  reform  in  our  current 
system.  Many  suggestions  have 
been  offered  hy  various  senators 
and  congressmen,  but  none  have 
taken  it  seriously  One  suggestion 
was  to  abolish  the  whole  el^toral 
system,  since  the  original  purpose 
for  its  founding  is  no  lonjger  valid, 
and  replace  it  with  the  direct 
popular  vote.  However,  this  system 
may  be  too  extreme,  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  opposed  by  the  majority  in 
the  south,  and  other  small  stales. 
Another  proposal  is  more  modest  — 
each  candidate  would  receive  the 
same  proportion  of  the  electoral 
votes  of  a  state  as  he  won  on  its 
popular  vote.  In  other  words,  if  a 
candidate  gained  one-third  of  the 
popular  vote  in  a  state  holding 
twelve  electoral  votes,  he  would 
receive  four  of  the  electoral  votes. 
Minority  votes  would  have  due 
weight  in  each  state.  Unfortunately, 
any  reform  that  may  look  moderate 
on  the  surface  may  be  defeated 
because  they  threaten  the  powers  of 
some  select'  group  of  section  of  the 
country. 

Regardless  of  whose  toes  are  step¬ 
ped  on,  it  is  time  for  reform  in  our 
presidential  elections.  People 
across  the  land  are  more  savvy  to 
our  political  scene,  and  the  thought 
that  one’s  vote  may  be  used  against 
him,  or  that  the  vote  does  not  really 
count  is  as  bad  as  a  slap  in  the  face. 
People  who  storm  to  the  polls  every 
four  years  are  tired  of  an  antiquated 
and  lopsided  system  that 
projoagates  smoke-filled  backroom 
politics,  coupled  with  deals  and 
promises.  In  short,  it  is  time  for 
change  —  the  electoral  college  is 
dead. 


“Our  main  problem  is  that  I  fail  in 
see  that  it’s  a  real  problem.”  said 
Joseph  Mickes,  district  engineer  for 
the  slate  highway  department  in  an 
interview  last  spring.  Apparently 
his  sentiments  are  Career  Joplih 
City  Council  has  raised  the  sp^ 
limit  on  Newman  Road 

An  estimated  1200-1500  crossings 
were  made  daily  across  NewmS 
last  year,  and  with  the  new  addition 
to  the  police  academy,  this  year’s 
figure  should  increase  con¬ 
siderably. 

Cars  have  been  clocked  in 
speeding  at  over  70  mph  down  the 
road  and  several  students  have 
reported  near  misses  even  in  the 
crosswalks.  Administration,  per¬ 
sonnel  and  students  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  situation  for  some 
time. 

Petitions  have  been  signed  letters 
written  and  meetings  called  —  but 
to  no  avail.  The  college  received  one 
crosswalk  and  a  lot  of  excuses. 

So  if  Mr.  Mickes  and  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  fail  to  see  that  there’s  a  problem 
it’s  not  because  the  pwple  ai 
Southern  have  not  tried  to  make 
them  see  it. 

Students  often  walk  across  with 
the  intention  of  making  the  cars  stop 
for  them,  whether  they  are  in  the 
crosswalk  or  not.  And  granted,  this 
is  a  dangerous  situation  that  should 
not  continue.  But  what  makes  this 
worse  is  that  many  cars  speed  down 
the  road  or  don’t  pay  attention  to 
what  they  are  doing  —  and  ac¬ 
cidents  can  happen. 

Among  the  requests  that  have 
been  made  and  the  excuses  or 
reasons  given  against  them  are: 

••• 


Chart-talk 


Most  students— and  many  faculty 
amUrsy  would  lend  to  agree 
This  ns  been  one  long  semester' 
And  to  think,  it's  only  the  third 
week’ 

If  ^  ■  problerrLS  persist, 

rraiflent  Carter  may  have  to  float 

tiiTraMkvs 

Ktfiie  of  our  Rxitball  players 
tokfti  rcLiiaily  about  the  problem  of 
for  cm  h  game,  most  of 
W  discovered  the  problem  of 

V.dh  so  many  new  faces  among 
l/ie  faculty,  the  students,  the  staff, 
and  ibe  regenU  we  wonder  if  the 
Lite  fcirue  MSSC  Imame  fully 
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1)  An  overpass  —  It  is  loo  ex¬ 
pensive  and  students  wouldn’t  use 
It. 

2)  Pedestrian  lights  —  this  is  to 

Srovide  natural  gaps  in  traffic  and 
lere  are  enough  natural  gaps  that 
this  is  not  needed.  Also,  students 
probably  would  not  wait  for  the  light 
to  change  in  order  to  cross. 

3)  School  speed  zone  and  limit  — 
“The  highway  department  does  not 
use  school  speecf  limits.  We  don’t 
feel  that  they’re  appropriate, ’’  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mi'ekes  last  spring. 

4)  Reduced  speed  limit  —  Cars 
usually  drive  the  speed  they  con¬ 
sider  safe,  also  according  to  Mickes. 

5)  Another  crosswalk  at  the  police 
academy  site  —  It  is  a  dangerous 
place  to  put  a  crosswalk  bwause 
visibility  is  not  good  enough. 

The  requests  have  bwn  made, 
and  we  have  been  given  some  viable 
—  and  some  not  so  viable  —  reasons 
as  to  why  they  are  not  feasible. 

But  the  one  that  concerns  us  the 
most,  the  one  that  makes  the  least 
sense  to  us,  but  could  provide  the 
most  sensible  answer,  is  the  fifth 
proposal  —  that  of  a  crosswalk  at 
the  police  academy. 

Visibility  is  bad  there,  and  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  place  to  put  a 
crosswalk.  But  one  thing  is  being 
overlooked  bv  the  officials  who  tell 
us  this.  Students  still  cross  there. 
Even  Mr.  Mickes  admitted  that  the 
crosswalk  at  the  residence  halls  w  as 
out  of  the  way  for  the  students  at  the 
police  academy. 

••• 

So  if  this  spoi  IS  100  dangerous  a 
place  to  put  a  crosswalk,  whv  not 
make  it  safe?  Let  us  offer  a  solution. 

Why  not  simply  install  flashing 
yellow  or  red  lights  and  signs  bv  a 
crosswalk  in  front  of  the  poFice 
academy?  The  lights  could  be  seen 
whereas' painted  white  lines  might 
not  be.  The  lights  should  also  oc 
placed  around  the  crossw  alk  at  the 
residence  halls.  This  would  at  least 
slow  down  the  fars  enough  that  it 
would  reduce  the  danger  for  studen¬ 
ts  crossing.  And  those  two  places 

firovide  more,  if  not  enough,  room 
or  students  to  cross  at  a  safe  place 
without  going  too  far  out  of  their 
way.  The  cost  would  be  minimal 
compared  to  many  of  the  other 
proposals  and  certainly  minimal 
compared  to  that  of  a  life.  If  Mc¬ 
Donald’s  rates  a  light,  then  whv  not 
the  students  at  Southern? 

With  cooperation  from  the  studen¬ 
ts,  the  drivers  and  the  highway 
department  and  citv  council  w'e 
could  settle  this  problem  with  a 
minimum  of  cost  and  additional 
breath  wasted.  So  what  do  vou  sav? 


state  funded,  decided  that  what  the 
campus  needed  most  of  all  was  a 
facelift 

College  students  have  lieen  ad¬ 
vised  (0  enter  the  less  crowdc^l 
fields  One  of  our  last  year  5  seniors 
took  tw  advice  Somehow  we  had 
never  thought  of  him  as  a  shepherd 

The  sign  on  the  mam  parking  lot 
last  week  left  a  little  bit  to  l>e 
desirt^  It  said  “Your  commeted 
now  Perhaps  whoever  was 
resjionsible  should  “sign  up  ’  for 
remi*dial  spelling  classes 

A  fHlow  in  Texas  won  a  contest 
the  other  day  by  eating  90  jalapeno 
|>ep^*rs  in  art  nour  So  far  no  one 
has  fxrn  able  to  get  close  enough  to 


him  to  ask  how  he  did  it. 


some^'n!^^irg''rhiuthlrwE 

words''^  ^  niembers  eat  their 

Incidentally,  we  did  ask  the  guy 
who  took  time  1.1).  photos  of 
everyone  if  he  would  like  to  be 
photographer  for  The  Chart  For- 
lunutiMy.he  said  no 

Enrollment  this  fall  increased  by 

Lhi?rrh  ^  realizec^ 

llure  had  been  35  seniors  who  had 

laslTprmg^^*  kraduatiori 

One  can  always  rtH-all  a  Funky 


Winkerbean  cartoon  strip  in  which 
the  dean  remarks  that  the  first  day 
of  school  IS  always  filled  with  hone 
and  promise  while  charged  with  ox- 
citement.  The  last  day  0^  school  he 
says,  IS  a  time  of  looking  back  ind 
nostalgia.  It’s  those  in  between 
days,  he  concludes,  that  really  bugs 
one, 

So  remembt'r  these  are  the  in- 
betwetm  days.  Can  Christmas  oyer 

come^  evil 


Open  letter  to  alumni 


Ai 


Dear  Alumni  ; 

It  is  an  honor  to  serve  as  vour 
irosident  of  the  MSSC  Alumni 
?  «cademic 

Slj&'s'  »'•'  “■ 

,vs,st“;iua 

Association.  Involvement  of  others 
IS  tn^  to  tt  successful 

Association.  Together,  we  can  offer 
more  services  and  activiti^  to  ouf 
members,  such  »s  our  swcmfid 
first  aimuul  tennis  tournament  We 

RsleUer’''*'""'""* 

We  want  to  bt»  involved  with  the 
promotion  of  Homecoming  ’77.  This 
uin  lie  attaineil  onlv  by*  a  closer 


coordination  with  those  “active”  on 
campus.  We  invite  vou  to  stop  bv  the 
Alumni  Association  registration 
booth  for  a  visit  and  refreshments 
on  Homecoming  Day,  October  29, 
1977.  We  expect  Homecoming  ’77  to 
be  the  greatest  ever. 

If  you  desire  to  become  a  member 
of  the  MSSC  Alumni  Assv^.iution 
vou  may  do  so  bv  mailing  v 'm*  JIC 
dues  to  Ihe  MSSC  Alumni  Off At¬ 
tention  Mrs.  Lorine  Miner,  i-irector 
of  Alumni  Affaii'S,  New  ’  -  and 
Duquesne  Hoads,  JopUi^  M., 

Show  your  pride  in  MSSC  bv  sup¬ 
porting  the  Alumni  AssiK'iatioh 

.  SiiuviYlv, 
Earry  D.  Hoberls 
l^'^uienl 


Child  3busG  3  QrowinQ 


Thf  Chart.  Friday.  » 


many  do  not  care  Whatever 
the  ca^.  child  abuse  must  be 
stopped,  and  it  must  be  stop¬ 
ped  now  ^ 

At  the  Cardinal  Glennon 
Memorial  Hospital  for 
Children  in  St  Louis.  Dr.  Ar- 
mand  Brodeur,  who  is  a 
natiwally  recognized  expert 
on^  problem,  comments  that 
"abuse  and  neglect  affect 
more  children  than  anv  other 
malady,  including  disease  or 
accident  "  Our  diildren  are 
^ing  subject  to  severe 
beating  and  neglect  inflicted 
upon  them  bv  one  who  ob¬ 
viously  doesn't  care  about 
them  This  abuse  is  not  limited 
to  any  one  age  either.  Children 
ranging  from  the  ages  of  in¬ 
fancy  to  the  ages  of  17  and  18 
are  being  mistreated  and 
abused  Reports  of  child  abuse 
show  that  It  involves  families 
"in  every  walk  of  life  and  in¬ 
come.  .Abuse  doesn’t  care 
w  ho  Its  victims  are,  nor  does  it 
care  about  their  age  or  social 
status  because  when  it  decides 
to  stnke,  it  strikes. 

WITHIN  THIS  SERIES  of  ar¬ 
ticles  are  the  causes  of  child 
abuse  and  what  is  done  to  try 
to  stop  it  and  prevent  fit  from 
starting  after  it  has  stopp^ 
and  before  it  ever  begins. 
Much  of  the  information  used 
has  come  from  actual  research 
done  by  people  in  other  cities, 
where  abuse  has  a  higher  rate 
than  around  the  JopTin  area. 
Mostly  the  series  is  concerned 
with  aouse  in  Missouri,  but  one 
cannot  forget  that  it  is  found  in 
every  state  in  the  United 
States  and  in  ever\’  country  of 
the  world. 

Before  the  subject  can  be 
thoroughly  anah-zed  and  un¬ 
derstood.  child  abuse  must  fir¬ 
st  be  defined.  According  to 
Missouri  House  Bill  No.  578 
winch  was  enacted  in  June, 
19io.  child  abuse  is  "any 
physical  injury,  sexual  abuse, 
or  emotional  abuse  inflicted  on 
a  child  (referring  to  any  per¬ 
son  under  18  years  oi  age) 
other  than  By  acciderual 
means  by  those  responsible  for 
his  care,  custody,  and  con¬ 
trol."  Any  form  of  abuse 


resulting '[^emotional  trauma 

If  abuse^.as  serious  as  doc 
tors  and  sn<^>,al  workers  sav^i 
IS.  why  w  jsn  t  something  done 
about  It  before  now?  The  an 
swer  to  this  Question  is  that 
many  cases  of  child  abuse 
fhose  who 

witne^ed  it  being  done  or  ob- 
ser\ed  its  injuries  through  th¬ 
eir  professional  practice  Of¬ 
ficials  say  that  only  one  ac¬ 
cident  out  of  five  gets  reported 
f^epple  do  not  want  to  get  in¬ 
volved.  Th^  feel  that  they  are 
better  off  ijlhey  stay  out  of  the 
way.  but  they  forget  to  take  in 
to  consideration  what  might 
happen  to  the  child  if  they  do 
not  report  tbe  case. 

S.V'^ISTIf'S  SHOW  that 
Child  abuse  seems  to  be 
growing  even  though  some  ac- 
Uons  are  being  taken  to  stop  it 
The  American  Humane 
Society,  foremost  collector  of 
smtistics  in  Ihe  field,  reported 
the  neglect  or  abuse  of  more 
than  307,000  children  in  1975 
alone.  In  1976  more  than 
2(W.000  American  boys  and 
girls,  most  below  the  age  of 
five,  died  as  a  result  (jf  in¬ 
tentional  abuse  by  adults.  Sin¬ 
ce  all  cases  are  hot  reported, 
however,  there  is  no  actual 
figure  of  howi  many  abuse 
cases  happen  within  a  year.  As 
far  as  physical  beatings  and  in¬ 
juries  are  coicerned.  Dr. 
Rowine  Hayes  B*own,  medical 
doctor  of  the  Cook  County 
Hospital  in  Chiczgo,  estimates 
that  nationwide  ^ere  are  some 
500,000  children  severely  in¬ 
jured  each  year  is  a  result  of 
beatings. 

Cases  of  child  abuse  can  be 
found  anywhere.  It  can  be 
found  in  small  or  large  cities, 
rural  areas  or  suburbs,  in  rich 
homes,  middle-class, .  or  poor 
homes  or  in  homes  containing 
mentally  smart  or  mentally 
deficient  parents.  A  child  of 
any  economic  or  social  status 
can  be  a  victim  of  child  abuse. 
Also,  child  abuse  can  involve 
one  or  both  of  the  parents. 

Some  of  the  larger  and  well- 
known  cities,  like  New  York 
City  and  Los  Angeles,  have  a 


concern  everywhere 


abn^Al/^®  number  of  child 
In  New  York  City. 
cS?i  abus^ 

aJf  ik  nation,"  there 

M.OOO  cases  reported 
annually.  Every  week,  alleast 
two  cases  of  children’s  deaths 

tKecu7shJs"pialu'''“'"“'’‘" 

Since  August.  1975,  when 
Missouri  officials  tried  finding 
out  how  widespread  child 
abuse  was,  cases  involving 
nearly  50,000  children  have 
^n  reported  to  a  state  hotline 
7  ^’ore  than 

/,ooo  ot  these  cases  came  from 
♦  ^  Louis  area,  in  which 
two- thirds  were  neglect  and 
pii^fhird  were  abuse.  Around 
he  Joplin  area,  officials  report 
that  five  or  six  cases  are  repor¬ 
ted  monthly.  Even  though  a 
small  amount  of  cases  is  repor- 
here  the  fact  still  holds 
that  child  abuse  is  present  in 
Joplin  and  in  cities  smaller 
than  Joplin. 

CHILDREN  CAN  BE 
ABUSED  or  mistreated  in 
niany  ways.  One  could  give  the 
child  alconol,  tie  him  out  in  the 
sun,  lock  him  out  of  the  house 
m  extremely  cold  weather, 
beat  him,  burn  him,  molest  or 
poison  him.  Some  of  these 
ways  could  result  in  broken 
bones,  emotional  traumas,  or 
death.  People  abuse  tneir 
children  in  any  way  they  want 
to,  any  time  they  want  to. 

Sexual  molestation  besides 
beatings,  is  one  of  the  most 
common  forms  of  abuse.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  social  worker  of 
the  Family  Services  in  Jasper 
County  ‘‘sexual  molestation  is 
considered  to  be  a  frequent 
abuse.’’  Many  cases  are  repor¬ 
ted  of  little  girls  who  were 
molested  by  their  fathers,  step¬ 
fathers,  or  any  other  male  sub¬ 
ject.  However,  there  are  not 
too  many  cases  involving  the 
molestation  of  boys.  One  did 
occur  in  Tulsa  this  summer, 
however.  A  16-month  old  boy 
was  orally  sodomized  by  his 
father. 

Another  form  of  abuse, 
which  is  related  to  sexual 
molestation  and  which  is 
becoming  part  of  the  daily 


news,  IS  child  pornography. 
This  kind  of  abuse  uses 
children  from  the  ages  of  six 
years  old  and  up.  Many  of  the 
children  are  forced  into  doing 
this  by  their  parents  who  want 
to  make  ‘‘an  extra  buck,’’  or 
they  are  tricked  into  it.  People 
will  tell  them  they  can  get  $5  or 
$10  if  they  do  a  small  favor  in 
return.  These  people  take 
these  children  and  photograph 
them  doing  sex  acts  and  then 
they  sell  The  film  to  movie 
theaters,  and  the  pictures  to 
explicit  magazines.  This  is 
abuse  because  it  subjects  the 
children  to  this  kind  of 
behavior  and  robs  them  of  any 
self^ignity.  It  gives  the  child  a 
feeling  that  all  he  or  she  is 

food  for  is  being  sold  and  used, 
pcial  workers  say  that  many 
of  these  children  who  do  this 
while  they  are  young  will 
probably  do  the  same  thing 
when  they  are  adults.  Por¬ 
nography  using  children  is  a 
definite  problem  today. 

Two  other  kinds  of  abuse, 
referred  to  as  syndromes,  are 
commented  on  by  Dr.  J.  L. 
Vineyard,  an  emergency 
physician  at  St.  John’s  Medical 
Center  in  Joplin.  He  calls  them 
the  ‘starved baby  syndrome :’ ’ 
here  the  baby  is  not  physically 
injured;  instead  it  suffers  from 
a  lack  of  food.  Parents  of  this 
baby  do  not  feed  it  properly.  In 
some  cases  the  formula  is 
withheld  or  the  child  not  fed  at 
all.  These  children  become 
mhlnourished  and  under¬ 
developed.  The  ‘‘battered- 
child  syndrome’’  deals  with 
physical  injury.  There  is  the 
appearance  of  cuts,  bruises 
burns,  or  evidence  of 
previously  unrecorded  bone 
breaks.  Whatever  form  the 
abuse  takes,  it  is  serious  and 
most  often  needs  to  be  dealt 
with  and  treated  before  any 
bad  effects  happen  to  the  child. 

DOCTORS,  NURSES.  AND 
SOCIAL  workers  need  to  know 
exactly  which  symptoms  or 
behaviors  signify  abuse  and 
which  do  not.  If  a  doctor  makes 
a  report  of  a  child  who  is  sup¬ 
posedly  abused  but  who  ac¬ 
tually  is  not,  then  the  doctor 
can  get  into  serious  trouble. 


Two  categories  of  iden¬ 
tification  are  used  in  child 
abuse.  The  first  category  is  the 
identification  of  the  parents, 
and  the  second  category  deals 
with  the  abused  child.  Whether 
or  not  a  child  is  mistreated  can 
be  told  by  his  parents,  using 
the  way  they  live  and  behave. 
Social  workers  and  doctors 
agree  that  parents  who  abuse 
their  children  were  abused 
themselves  as  children.  Many 
parents  who  use  drugs  or 
alcohol  are  also  suspects  for 
abuse.  Whenever  they  get 
"turned  on"  by  their  drugs  or 
drunk  from  too  much  alcohol, 
many  will  come  home  and  beat 
their  children  and  anyone  else 
who  gets  in  their  way  because 
they  have  become  unstable 
through  the  use  of  these  items. 

Many  abusive  parents  are 
identified  by  their  mentality. 
Parents  who  are  immature 
impulsive,  or  self-centered 
may  abuse  their  children 
because  they  do  not  know  any 
better  and  because  it  gives 
them  a  feeling  of  authority. 
They  don’t  want  to  lack  any 
control  or  lose  any  control  that 
they  might  have  as  parents. 
Actually,  they  want  their 
children  to  know  that  they  are 
the  boss.  These  kinds  of  paren¬ 
ts  are  the  isolated  and  un¬ 
sociable  type.  They  do  not 
trust  anyone  except  them¬ 
selves.  They  have  “contacts" 
instead  of  friends.  Other 
people  do  not  visit  them 
because  they  are  never  invited 
into  the  home.  These  parents 
are  satisfied  with  living  in 
their  own  little  world  without 
any  intrusions.  They  do  not  see 
other  people  as  friends;  in¬ 
stead  they  see  them  as  victims, 
resources,  or  enemies.  This 
same  feeling  they  have  toward 
others,  they  have  toward  their 
children. 

ABUSIVE  PARENTS  do  not 
see  their  children  as  gifts  or 
something  to  be  cherished. 
They  only  think  of  them  as 
something  that  gets  in  their 
way.  They  compete  with  them 
for  the  love  of  their  spouse. 
They  are  rapid,  compulsive,  or 
lacking  in  warmth.  When  they 
do  not  get  what  they  want  or 


desire,  they  take 
frustrations  on  their  children 
When  the  child  is  so  badly 
beaten  that  he  needs  mt^ical 
attention,  the  parents  make  no 

attempt  to  explain  the  child  s 
injuries  or  tney  offer  some 
kihd  of  absurd  or  con¬ 
tradictory  explanation. 

Identificaion  of  an  abus^ 
child  is  done  by  observing  ms 
behavior,  and  by  looking  for 
physical  injuries.  A  mistreated 
child  is  one  who  usually  has 
gone  through  some  type  of  har¬ 
dship  in  tne  home,  such  as 
illegitimacy  or  financial 
trouDle.  He  represents  a  sum- 
bol  of  pain,  probably  un¬ 
consciously,  to  his  parents. 
The  child  could  have  either  a 
passive,  withdrawn  behavior 
or  a  disruptive  behavior. 
Children  with  a  passive,  wi^- 
drawn  behavior  are  the  shy 
ones.  They  are  the  ones  who 
are  probably  criticized  and 
(disciplined  frequently  and 
severely  because  they  do  not 
meet  the  unrealistic  standards 
of  their  parents.  The  ones  with 
the  disruptive  behavior  are 
very  aggressive  and  have  a 
negative  attitude.  They  signal 
a  need  for  attention  and  help, 
and  it  is  up  to  those  around 
them  to  give  them  the  at¬ 
tention  ancTlove  they  need. 


Physical  injuries  observed  in 
identifying  abuse  cases  are 
like  repeated  skin  injuries, 
such  bruises,  cuts,  or  burns 
about  which  the  parent  may 
seem  totally  unconcerned.  The 
child  may  seem  under- 
noursished,  or  show  evidence 
of  poor  care.  In  serious  cases, 
the  child  may  even  have  brain 
damage  or  some  physical  han¬ 
dicap.  Most  of  the  time, 
children  who  are  mistreated 
show  signs  of  physical 
beatings  and  may  cry  or  whine 
a  great  deal  of  the  time.  The 
only  evidence  that  a  doctor  or 
social  worker  can  rely  on  to 
tell  if  a  child  is  abused,  is  that 
of  physical  injuries.  Multiple 
bruises  and  bone  fractures  are, 
the  first  signs  that  a  child 
might  be  a  victim  of  abuse. 
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T  extbooks: 


How  to  get  the  most 

out  of  them 


( E^ditor’s  note;  This  feature  is  one 
of  a  series  developed  for  students  by 
college  textb(X)K  publishers.  A 
booklet  on  this  subject  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  free  by  writing  to  AAP 
STUDENT  SERVICE,  Association 
of  American  Publishers,  Inc.  One 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  New  York, 
10016. 

A  textb(X)k,  properly  used,  can  be 
invaluable  in  any  course.  It 
provides  you  with  essential  course 
information  reinforces  your  class 
lectures,  helps  clarify  and  complete* 
notes,  supplies  visual  aids  and  helps 
you  prepare  for  exams.  The 
following  six  steps  have  proved  to 
be  successful  in  using  textbooks, 
and  th^  can  easily  be  applied  to 
any  assfgnment. 

1 .  Survey  the  entire  book. 

2  Read  for  the  main  ideas. 

3.  Question  yourself  as  you  read. 

4  Underline  and  make  margin 
notes 

5  Use  study  guides. 

6.  Review  systematically. 

SURVEY  THE  ENTIRE  B(H)K. 
Glance  through  the  text  as  a  whole; 
chapter  heading  and  summaries, 
reading  suggestions,  quizzes, 
chronologies,  discussion  questions, 
graphs,  pictures  and  diagrams. 

Scan  the  table  of  contents  to  grasp 
the  organization  and  scope  of  the 
text. 

Read  the  preface  carefully  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  author’s  purpose  and 
approach 

Read  the  concluding  chapter  or 
final  paragraphs  of  the  book.  The 
author  will  often  stress  and  sum¬ 
marize  major  points  there. 

Preview  each  chapter  before 
reading  it  The  heading  and  sum¬ 
mary  will  give  you  an  un¬ 
derstanding  01  the  fopics  or  con¬ 
cepts  to  be  emphasized 

READ  FOR  THE  MAIN  IDEAS. 
The  author  is  trying  to  convey  im- 
Pfjrtant  ideas  in  each  chapter. 
These,  rather  than  details,  should 
be  your  primary  concern. 
Periodically  ask  yourself,  "what  is 
theauthor  trying  to  convey?  ” 
Ox^rdinate  your  class  noU»  with 
your  reading  Keep  full,  legible,  and 
acuiiate  t^ure  notes  Like  your 
textbfxA,  they  are  a  basic  reference 
and  you  can  return  to  them  for 
gm^^nce 

Head  your  ^ignment  before 
each  dass  You  can  then  join  in 
ciau  ffiimumn  to  clarify  and  rein 
force  y(Ajr  understanding  of  the 
fH^EfUl  You  will  remember  t/etter 
andrramming  for  exa»  will  t>e  un- 
nKtmsry. 


Summarize  what  you  have  read. 
After  finishing  a  page,  restate  the 
main  ideas  in  your  mind  and  then 
glance  back  to  see  if  you  are 
correct.  Before  closing  your  text,  jot 
down  the  major  points  of  me 
material  you  have  read.  You  will 
find  that  most  of  the  supporting 
mater  details  will  return  10  you 
rather  easily. 

QUESTION  YOURSELF  AS  YOU 
READ.  Ask  yourself  What.  Why, 
How,  Who  and  When?  It  will  helpy 
you  grasp  the  author’s  main  ideas. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  title  of 
this  chapter?  What  is  the  purpose  of 
the  headings  and  sub-headings,  the 
topic  sentence  and  the  concluding 
remarks?  Wtiat  is  the  meaning  oT 
the  important  terms  that  are 
highlignted?  What  do  the 
photographs,  tables  diagrams  or 
graphs  demonstrate? 

Why  has  the  author  chosen  a  cer¬ 
tain  sequence  of  thought?  Why  does 
he  elaborate  upon  a  particular  point 
so  extensively? 

How  would  you  rate  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  author’s  style  and 
presentation?  Does  he  use  humor, 
exaggeration,  irony,  satire?  Are 
many  examples  used?  Are  the 
graphs  and  pictures  appropriate 
andTeasy  to  understand? 

.  For  whom  is  the  author  writing? 
If  it  is  a  history  text,  is  it  biased?  If 
it  is  psychology,  does  the  author 
belong  to  a  special  school  of  thou^t 
and  does  this  attitude  shape  the 
text’s  JClC3S*^ 

When  was  the  book  written?  Have 
new  developments  dated  the 
author’s  opinions? 

Ask  questions  in  class.  Bring 
specific  inquiries  with  you.  Make 
certain  you  are  an  active  par¬ 
ticipant  and  that  reading  plays  a 
vital  role  in  your  classroom  work. 

UNDERLINE  AND  MAKE 
.MARGIN  NOTES.  Mark  your  text 
freely  and  underline  key  statemen¬ 
ts.  Bracket  significant  phrases  and 
put  light  check  marks  around 
spc^cialpoints.  This  will  give  you  a 
clear  idea  of  the  most  important 
material  when  you  review. 

Writing  in  the  margins  is  helpful. 
Ask  questions,  disagree,  modify 
statements,  rephrase  concepts  in 
your  own  language.  By  challenging 
the  author’s  ideas,  you  will  read  ac¬ 
tively  and  remember  what  you  have 
rcacL  „  , 

Take  notes  as  you  read.  To  make 
your  learning  active  and  to  retain 
what  you  have  learned,  you  mip>t 
take  notes.  They  will  be  very  ui^fu 
later,  reminding  you  of  your  first 
reactiofs  to  passages  in  the  text¬ 


book  and  information  that  you 
might  otherwise  forget. 

A  journal  or  reading  log  is  recom¬ 
mended.  After  you  have  read  a  sec¬ 
tion  or  a  chapter,  record  your 
thoughts.  You  may  want  to  sum¬ 
marize  whole  chapters  in  a  brief 
paragraph.  In  any  event,  tran¬ 
scribing  your  thoughts  to  paper  will 
help  you  review  and  to  write  essays 
or  term  papers  on  what  you  have 
learned. 


USE  STUDY  GUIDES.  These 
guides  often  contain  a  synopsis  of 
the  textbook  and  raise  provocative 
questions  that  can  add  to  your  depth 
of  understanding.  Use  one  as  you 
read,  and  return  to  it  when  you 
review  for  your  exam. 


Consult  the  text  supplements 
mentioneij  in  the  author’s  suggested 
readings  or  biliography.  Often  a 

fioint  that  seems  obscure  in  your 
ext  can  be  clarified  by  a  special 
study  of  the  subject. 

REVIEW  SYSTEMATICALLY. 
Review  is  an  on-going  discipline.  It 
is  essential  to  successful  study.  You 
review  a  phrase  or  sentence  by  un¬ 
derlining  it;  you  review  a  page  after 
you  have  read  it  by  recalling  the 
major  points;  you  reassess  the 
meaning  of  a  chapter  by  going  over 
your  textbook  notes;  you  reevaluate 
the  material  in  class  by  joining  in 
the  discussion;  you  record  pointe  of 
view  and  interpretations  in  you 
notebook  as  you  listen  to  the 
professor  and  other  students;  you 


make  your  final  review  before  the 
test  by  re-examining  your  un¬ 
derlinings,  your  notes  in  the 
margins,  lecture  materials  and 
notebooks. 

Before  your  final  exam,  avoid 
cramming  at  all  costs,  even  though 
it  may  be  tempting.  It  creates  ten¬ 
sion  that  may  hinder  vour  memory 
during  the  exam  ancT  prevent  you 
from  remembering  afterwards. 

The  easiest  way  to  review  is  to 
assemble  your  summary  notes  of 
each  chApter.  Convert  the 
statements  into  questions  and  check 
the  individual  chapters  to  see  if  you 
are  answering  the  questions  fully 
and  accurately.  Your  margin  notes 
and  underlining  will  help  you  to 
recall  details.  If  you  have  kept  a 


reading  journal,  these  reflecrionsl 
will  be  a  further  aid  in  remem- 1 
bering  particular  ideas.  Your  class  I 
notes  will  reinforce  your  reading.  ’ 
Pose  rigorous  questions  to  yoursehi=^ 
but  as  you  approach  your  examrH 
remember  one  important  point;  Dol 
not  clutter  your  mind  with  details.  If  1 
you  have  read  the  text  carefully  and  I  . 
can  identify  major  ideas,  you  will  ^ 
remember  supporting  information  ~ 
and  data.  Studying  is  an  essential 
aspect  of  your  education  and 
requires  practice  and  con^ 
centration.  The  enjoymnent  you 
find  in  learning, 'and  the  retention  of' 
the  knowledge  you  acquire,  will 
depend  in  great  part  on  your 
developing  good  study  habits. 
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Computers 
affect  all, 
says  Braeckel 


By  SAMMY  ROETTO 
Chart  SUff  Writer 

One  would  not  normally  decide 
upon  a  career  over  a  game  of  tic  tac 
toe  However  this  was  the  case  for 
Bilj  Braeckel,  a  senior  student  at 
Missouri  Southern.  Braeckel  was 
headed  for  a  career  in  business  until 
he  wanclered  over  to  Kuhn  Hall  one 

*^1  was  your  typical  freshman 
student,"  says  Braeckel.  "I  had  a 
distant  goal  in  mind  but  was  not 
strongly  pursuing  it.  So  one  day  I 
found  myself  in  Kuhn  Hall  and  Jim 
Gray  director  of  the  computer  cen¬ 
ter  showed  me  around.  Towards  the 
end  of  my  tour,  I  played  a  game  of 
three  dimensional  tic  lac  toe  against 
the  computer.  I  was  fascinated 
because  i1  talked  to  me.  It  came  on 
and  asked  me  my  name  if  I  knew 
how  to  play  the  game,  if  I  wanted  to 
make  the  first  move,  and  so  on.  Of 
course  I  was  really  playing  against 
the  Person  who  had  programmed 
the  Computer  but  stfll  il  was  a 


unique  experience.’’ 

FOLLOWING  THE  INCIDENT, 
Braeckel  abruptly  rerouted  his 
courses  towards  a  career  in  com¬ 
puter  programming  while  at  the 
same  time  gaining  employment  at 
the  center  on  the  student  help 
program.  Two  years  and  an 
associate  of  science  degree  later, 
Braeckel  is  now  full  time  employee 
at  the  center  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  systems  analyst. 

"To  summarzine  what  my  duties 
are,"  Braeckel  explains,  "you  could 
say  that  I  design,  develop,  and 
maintain  new  computer  systems.  As 
examples,  we  keep  track  of  all  the 
students’  records  nere  on  campus. 
We  keep  the  books  for  Missouri 
Southern.  We  enroll  Joplin,  Car¬ 
thage,  and  Webb  City  hign  schools 
the  Joplin  junior  high  schools,  and 
Crowder  college.  And  we  do 
whatever  else  is  required  by  the 
campus." 

With  his  change  in  employment 
status  came  several  other  changes 


for  Braeckel.  The  hours  he  works 
are  rather  awkward,  his  respon¬ 
sibilities  have  increased  but  the 
biggest  change  has  been  going  from 
fun  time  student  -  part  time  worker 
to  full  time  worker  -  part  time 
student.  But  this  has  not  affected  his 
attitude  towards  his  job. 

"I  love  it,"  declares  Braeckel.  "1 
thoroughly  enjoy  it.  I  enjov  working 
with  Mr.  Gray  and  Dr.,  Paul  Ship- 
man  (Vice  President  of  Business  Af¬ 
fairs).  It’sexactly  what  1  want." 

BRAECKEL  IS  ALSO  quite  proud 
of  the  machines  ana  student 
training  program  at  the  center. 
Missouri  Southern  presently  owns 
an  IBM  1130  and  leases  an  IBM  370- 
115.  The  computer  courses  that 
students  enroll  m  allow  them  to  use 
the  computer,  that  is  to  say.  press 
the  buttons  and  be  there  for  the 
printout. 

"Most  colleges  don’t  allow  the 
student  to  even  see  the  computer," 
explains  Braeckel.  "Here  they  get 
to  see  it,  run  their  own  programs  ... 


they’re  in  charge.  And  as  for  the! 
computers,  in  mv  opinion.  IBM  is] 
theonly  way  togoV’  4 

In  the  future,  computers  will  playj 
an  increasinglv  important  role  coi^ 
tends  Braecke"!  He  recognizes,  as] 
does  a  number  of  other  computer! 
technicians,  a  fourth  generation  ofl 
mini  computers  which  will  be  used  I 
in  the  home. 

“Everybody  is  affected  by  coini 
puters,"  Braeckel  expands.  ‘Tor  inH 
stance,  the  checks  you  write  are! 
coded  at  the  bottom  with  magnetic] 
numbers  which  are  read  by  the  I 
computer  at  your  bank.  It  literally  I 
reads  your  check  and  debits  youfJ 
account  for  the  proper  amount  or  in  i 
the  case  of  a  deposit,  credits  your 
account.  This  fourth  generation  ot 
mini  computers  we  envison  being 
placed  in  the  home  so  that  vou  can 
pay  bills  via  computers,  make  shop-  i 
ping  lists,  and  perform  a  number  ot 
other  tasks.  This  is  all  because  com¬ 
puters  are  fast,  accurate,  and 
economical." 


I 
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Next  CU  film 
‘a  fine  study’ 


B^  K.W  ALBRIGHT 


.  -  hart  Staff  Writer 

Alice  Doesn’t  Live  Here 


housewife  who*  takes  the 
cnance  to  try  again  at  her  teenage 
areams— and  has  her  12  vear-old 
son  along  to  help  her.  Alice  is  sud- 
uenly  widowed  when  her  husband  is 
KillM  while  driving  his  truck.  Ac- 
Jually  the  mother  and  son  are  not 
terribly  ripped  at  the  news  because 
he  was  not  what  vou  would  call  a 
podel  husband  and  father  and  little 
love  was  lost. 


who  turns  out  to  be  married.  Alice 
and  her  son  after  a  hairy  scene  with 
the  man  and  his  pregnant  wife 
depart  for  Tucson  and  she  has  to 
take  a  job  as  a  waitress.  David 
Barrie  enters  the  scene  (played  by 
Kris  Kristofferson)  and  is  interested 
not  only  in  Alice  but  in  helping  her 
son.  Tom  has  turned  to  a  friend 
Audery  (Jodi  Foster  of  “Taxi 
Driver"  fame)  where  they  drink  rip¬ 
ple  wine  together  and  ^oplift  for 


cicks  which  leads  to  some  rather 
natural  consequences. 


Alice  (played  by  Ellen  Bursty n) 
decides  to  ’  resume  her  aborted 


singing  career.  Singing  her  way  to 
Monterev  in  piano  bars  from  her 
dreary  Oklahoma  town,  she  lands  a 
job  in  Albuquerqe,  singing  and 
eventually  gets  involved  with  a  man 


It  is  a  good  movie  about  j 
who  try  to  recapture  lost  dreams 
and  ha’ve  the  guts  to  try.  It  also 
brings  home  the  fact  that  there  are 
worse  things  than  being  on  your 
own.  especially  with  a  12  year  old 
son  to  keep  things  lively. 


iS- 


Everyone  is  invited  to  have 
lunch  with  us  daily  from  1 1 
a.m.  until  2 :30  p.m. 
Monday  through  Saturday. 


W e  feature  excellent 
gourmet  sandwiches  and 

Chinese  food  for  an  average 
price  of  two  bucks. 

You  can’t  beat  it! 


Also  remember  to  put  these 
nights  on  your  calendar : 

Monday-Keg  party  and 
Monday  nite  football 
on  T.V. 

Tuesday-Lucky  Lady  Nite 


781-2444  Northpark  Mall 


New  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  College  Union  Board  s  movie 
schedule.  Striving  to  bring  current 
and  relevent  movies  to  the  campus, 
their  efforts  have  been  rewarded  by 
having  some  of  the  largest  turnouts 
ever  Tor  the  movies.  Although  a 
movie  schedule  was  passed  out  at 
registration,  changes  have  been 
made  because  of  cancellation  and 
availability. 

September  21  —  Alice  Doesn’t 
Live  Here  Anymore 
September  26  —  Gumball  Rally 
October  4  —  Network 
October  12  —  Three  Days  of  the 
Condor 


is  not  neces.sary.  Next  semesreVwiii 
find  such  shovys  as  ‘Rocky’’  ‘<1 


Star  is  Born",  ‘^Carr^^^’  ’  ‘A 
“Woodstock ’’ on  campus.  ’ 


Publication  set 


Plans  for  publication 
Student  Unlii 


of 


October  17  &  18  ~  Dog  Day  Af¬ 
ternoon 

October  27  —  Lady  Sings  the 

October  31  —  Young  Frankenstein 
November  10  —  Seven  Beauties 
November  16  —  Next  Stop  Green¬ 
wich  Village 

December  10  —  Hester  Street 
December  7  and  8  —  THE  EXOR¬ 
CIST 


The  magazine  will  be  distributed 
three  times  during  the  1977-78  school 
year  through  campus  bookstores 
and  also  by  services  organizations 
as  a  fund-raising  project.  Eventual 
plans  are  for  a  nine-state 
distribution  area  of  a  bi-monthly 
publication.  ^ 


SAiM  CLAUSSEN 


Tech  director 
no  stranger 


By  LIZ  DeMERICE 
Sam  Claussen  spent  many  years 
studying  at  Missouri  Southern.  In 
1970,  he  received  his  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  math,  but  that 


didn’t  satisfy  him.  Four  years  later 
he  graduated  with  a  bachelor  of  arts 


As  technical  director,  Claussen 
handles  “all  technical  aspects  of 
every  production,  including 
lighting,  sound,  set  and  set  design, 
ill  also  work  with  touring  com- 


degree  in  speech  and  drama.  ARer  a 
three  year  absence,  Claussen  is 
back  —  this  time,  however,  he’s  a 
member  of  the  faculty. 

Claussen  was  hired  this  fall  as 
technical  director  for  the  new 
auditorium.  In  addition,  he  teaches 
two  classes  in  the  drama  depart¬ 
ment  —  scene  design  and  theatre 
lab. 

As  a  student,  Claussen  appeared 
in  several  plays  in  the  Barn  theatre, 
including  '‘Right  You  Are  if  You 
Tnink  You  Are,’’  “As  You  Like  It’’ 
and  “Dandelion  Wine.’’  He  worked 
tech  on  many  others. 

“Ever  since  I  was  in  school  in  1970 
I  wanted  to  work  with  Mr.  Brietzke 
and  Mr.  Hunt,”  he  states.  To 
prepare  himself  for  teaching  on  the 
college  level,  Claussen  enrolled  in 
the  University  of  Virginia,  even¬ 
tually  graduating  with  a  master  of 
fine  arts  degree. 

Claussen^  thesis  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  involved  scenic  projections  for 
a  production  of  Chekhov’s  “The 
Three  Sisters.”  He  was  production 
stage  manager  for  several  other 
shows  and  one  summer  toured  as 
master  electrician  for  The  Kingston 
Trio.  His  wife  worked  full-time  and 
he  worked  as  a  graduate  assistant 
to  get  through  school. 


panics  that  perform  at  Southern. 
'  slated  t 


‘I’m  not  slated  to  direct  this  year 
”  he  notes,  “But  maybe  next  year.  I 
like  the  policies  (regarding  play 
selection)  we  have  —  but  I’d  like  to 
see  us  grow  larger  and  I’d  like  to  see 
more  technical  innovations.” 

“We  have  a  good  plant.  We  need 
to  keep  building  it.  We  haven’t  been 
in  the  auditorium  long  enough  to 
utilize  its  capabilities,  but  we  nave 
unlimited  possibilities. 

“I’ve  got. two  things  going  on  right 
now  —  building  sets  for  ‘Mother 
Courage’  and  ‘Cinderella,’  the 
department’s  first  productions.  “I 
designed  ‘Mother  Courage’  and 
Galen  Augustus  designed  the  set  for 
‘Cinderella,’  ”  he  states. 

The  set  for  “Mother  Courage”  is 
stylistic,  as  opposed  to  realistic.  It’s 
conmosed  of  pieces  of  settings,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Claussen,  not  complete 
setting. 

“The  audience  never  loses  the 
sight  of  the  fact  that  they  are  seeing 
a  play”  he  explains.  The  set,  he 
notes,  complements  the 
playwright’s  ideas  in  creating  the 


laussen’s  wife,  Beth 
Claussen,  is  currently  a  student  at 
Missouri^  Southern,  Working  toward 
j  .  .  .  Tucation. 


Hayes 
■  nf  a 


Missouri  southern.  Working 
a  degree  in  elementary  eoi . 
The  Claussens  reside  in  Joplin 


Alee  IS  35. 

She  has 

al2-year- 

dclkd 

She  hasn't 
gotaiob 
and  she's 
on  her  own 


How  come 
she  has  such 
o  good  time? 


ELLEN  BURSTYN 
KRIS  KRISTOFFERSON  I 


>1LICE 

DOESNT 

UVEHERE 

/INYMORE 


A[M)SUSSKM)PR(XX)CTi(jN 

ALFRED  11JT7ER  HARVEt  KEiTEL  as  Ben «:  DiAfC  LAOO  asFr. 

Wien  b*  ROBERT  GETOELL  Ptmoc  s*  DAVID  SLSSKIND  «: AUDREY  MAAS  jpQLs- 
OiKied  by  MARTIN  SCORSESE  Sot  vw)f£R  SOS 


Wednesday,  September  21 
7:30  $.50 


^  ■■  0"*  Coupon  Por  CuHonur  I# 

■■■  WITH  THIS  COUPON  H  ■■ 


/ 


Schedule  revised 

“Flash  Gordon”  serials  will  ni  I 
before  the  shows  until  Novem^r  ?/  I 
As  many  of  the  shows  as  ^c^i  I 
will  be  shown  in  the  f 

Auditorium  starting  at  7:30  d  m  W 
mission  iS  50  cents  and  college  ir. 

nnt  nprp.<{.«;prv  MpyI  *  *J. 


new 


magazine,  ‘‘Student  Unlimited  ”  fnl 

q]]00p  cfiinnnfc  nf  K/f **,*'^* 


college  students  of  Missouri  Kan 
sas,  and  Illinois  have  been  an 
nounced  by  the  editor  and  co 
publisher,  Steve  Bryant  of  Colum 
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'"Mother  Courage'  in  production 


n-;^' 

-V  vv-  €  ' 

,Kvj 


By  KAY  ALBRIGHT 

“Mother  Courage  and  Her 
Children”  by  Bertolt  Brecht  is  not 
only  the  first  production  of  the  year 
for  the  Missouri  Southern  Theatre 
Department,  but  it  is  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  first  attempt  at  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  epic  theatre.  Considered  by 
some  critics  to  be  the  best  of  20th 
Century  Drama,  “Mother  Courage  ” 
is  “a  comment  upon  those  people 
who  profit  on  war  and  a  comment 
abouf  most  of  the  rest  of  us  who  sit 
back  and  let  the  horror  of  making 
money  off  of  peoples’  lives  happen, 
accoriiing  to  theatre  instructor 
Duane  Hunt,  director  of  the  show. 

Epic  theatre.  Hunt  Explained,  is  a 


DICK  FINTON 


Finton  a  man 
of  many  masks 


BY  BETH  ANN  WILSON 
Chart  Staff  Writer 
Dick  Finton,  the  new  assistant 
professor  of  Speech  at  Southern,  is  a 
man  of  many  masks  ■  and  many 
moods.  Finton  wears  the  serious 
mask  of  the  professional  teacher 
and  debate  coach  during  the  week 
But,  w^kends  may  find  him  behind 
the  painted  smile  of  a  professional 
clown. 

“I  was  working  as  a  life  guard  one 
summer  when  they  needed  some  ex¬ 
tra  help  clowning  at  a  watershow,” 
related  Finton.  ^Since  that  time  I 
have  clowned  at  watershows 
parades,  rodeos;  parties  ana 
meetings.” 

“Some  of  the  more  interesting 
events  I’ve  clowned  haveJoeen  a  bir¬ 
thday  partv  for  a  state  senator,  a 
National  Lions  Club  convention  and 
the  4th  of  Julv  76  Centennial 
Celebration  in  Gatlingburg,  Ten¬ 
nessee,”  said  Fenton. 

'This  town  of  about  12,000,”  com¬ 
mented  Finton,  swelled  to  125,000 
people  in  about  2  hours  for  the 
parade.  The  parade  lasted  3‘2  hours 
and  covered  roughly “a‘  2*2  mile 
course.  The  way  I  work  a  parade 
like  this  is  to  go  ahead,  about  one 
block  then  work  my  way  back  then 
repeat  this  over  and  over  again.” 

DlTtlNG  ONE  PARADE  Finton 
was  almost  killed  when  the  coat  he 
was  wearing  became  entangled  in 
the  engine  of  a  double  engine  go- 
cart.  ‘T was  being  draggeclaboul  8 
miles  an  hour  and  slid  into  the 
crown,”  explained  Finton. 

Finton  also  clowned  Oklahoma 
and  i^nsas  Rodeos.  “The  clown  has 
certain  responsibilities  at  a  rweo, 
stated  Finton.  “You’re  there  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  crowd  but 
you’re  also  there  to  protect  the 
cowboy.  Especially  when  he  is  on 
one  of  the  bulls,  to  fight  thern  and 
keep  them  off  the  cowwy.  I  always 
carried  a  banana  knife  with  me  so  it 
one  of  the  cowboys  became  tangled 
in  the  rigging  alter  being  thrown 
from  the  bull  T  could  cut  the  rigging 
and  get  him  off  the  bull.  You  re  also 
the  first  one  to  get  to  an  injured 
man.” 

“The  cowboys  like  the  clowns 

COLLEGE  REP  WANTED  to  5 
distribute  “Student  Rate”  Sub- 1 
scription  cards  at  this  campus, 
Good  income,  no  selling  in-  j 
volved.  For  information  and  ^ 
application  write  to;  Mr.  D 
DeMuth,  3223  Ernst  St 
Franklin  Park,  Illinois  60131 


Formal  Wear 

Gentlemen 

vour  formal  wear  in  the  latest  fashions.  Available  in  a  wide 
variety  of  colors  and  sizes  including  extra-large. 

Ladies 

A  rvAtn  ftize  6  to  20,  we  have 

--f^iiii-c^fo-ai:-:;:"  ■ 

Wedding  Bells  Boutique 

673-7111 

730  Illinois 


presentation  style  that  employs 
'‘verfremdungseTfect”  to  keep  the 
audience  conscious  during  the  show 
that  it  is  a  play  and  to  have  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  “what  would  I  do  in  his 
place”  rather  than  being  em- 
pathically  involved  with  the  cnarac- 
.  ters.  Verfremdungseffect  is  a  Ger- 
mon  word  which  translates  as  “to 
make  strange”  and  refers  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  technical  devices,  including 
singing  and  music.  Hunt  will  also 
employ  slide  projections  during  the 
show  an  effect  that  was  starts  by 
Brecht  and  used  in  the  broadway 
production. 

Set  in  the  years  1634  to  1638,  the 
story  concerns  a  woman  who  makes 
her  living  off  of  the  30  Years  War 


and  whal  happens  to  her  and  her 
children.  Although  set  in  that  time 
period,  it  is  actually  a  comment 
about  current  and  relevent  ideas, 
but  Brecht  preferred  to  employ 
“historification”  in  order  to  provide 
an  objective  viewpoint.  Brecht  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  playwrights 
of  the  late  I940’s  and  50’s. 

Playing  the  lead,  Mother 
Courage,  is  Tina  Eberle  and  playing 
her  deaf-mute  daughter  is  Gretchen 
Lee.  Her  son  Elif  will  be  played  by 
Mark  Harris  and  her  other  son, 
Swiss  Cheese,  is  Dan  Weaver.  Mike 
Williams  is  the  Recruiting  Officer 
and  the  Protestant  Sergeant  is  R.  D. 
Lippencott.  The  Cook  is  Chris  Lar¬ 
son  and  Henry  Heckert  is  tile  Com¬ 


mander  of  the  Swedish 
Scott  Lorenz  plays  the  Chaplain  and 
Missy  Patchin  is  Yvelter  .Pother. 
The  Catholic  ^rgeant  is  Pm 
O^esby,  “One  Eeys  is 
Connon  and  Scott  Marhn 
Colonel.  The  Singing  Spldier  will p_e 


Keaton  opens  Spiva  series 


because  the  clown  can  get  them 
points,”  commented  Finton.  That’s 
because  the  clown  can  get  in  the 
front  of  the  bull  and  cause  him  to 
keep  his  head  down  so  the  cowboy 
can  get  the  most  out  of  a  ride.” 

“If  you  don’t  go  to  the  bull  until  af¬ 
ter  the  cowboy  is  thrown  off  then  a 
lot  of  times  you’re  going  to  be  too 
late,  said  Finton.  “So,  I  always 
worked  at  a  45  degree  angle  to  the 
bull  within  9  to  12  feet  from  him.  My 
responsibility  after  the  cowboy  was 
thrown  was  to  be  imm^iately  in 
front  of  the  bull  so  his  attention  is  on 
me  and  not  on  the  thrown  rider.” 

“1  ENJOYED  FIGHTING  the 
bulls  in  the  rodeos,  but  you  have  to 
set  your  priorities  of  what  you  want 
to  do  and  I  just  don’t  have  time 
anymore  with  teaching  and  going  to 
school.” 

Finton  comes  to  Southern  with  11 
years  of  teaching  experience  behind 
him.  He  taught  7  years  at  Nor¬ 
thwestern  Oklahoma  College  at 
Tonkawa.  He  also  spent  four  years 
at  Carson-Newman  College  at  Jef¬ 
ferson  City,  Tennessee.  While  at 
Carson-Newman  he  was  both  the 
debate  and  the  tennis  coach. 

Finton  said,  “While  I  was  there 
my  tennis  teams  finished  12th,  10th, 
6tn,  and  4th  in  the  nation  respec¬ 
tively.  some  of  my  ex-team  mem¬ 
bers  have  played  in  the  Junior 
Davis  Cup,  on  the  World  Tennis  Cir¬ 
cuit,  and  nave  been  state  champs. 
My  win-lose  record  was  103  wins  and 
28  loses.” 

“My  debate  team  at  Carson- 
Newman  had  a  72  per  cent  win-lose 
record.  They  also  won  56  trophies,’ 
said  Finton. 

FINTON  COMMENTED,  “The 
reason  I  like  debate  so  much  is  the 
competition.  All  my  life  I’ve  been 
competing.  I  just  couldn  t  be  out  of 
all  forms  of  competition.  Debate  is 
an  area  where  it  is  a  menUl  and  an 
academic  form  of  competition.  Also 
a  lot  of  physical  competition  is  in¬ 
volved  in  it  also,  if  you  think  about 

Finton  is  vice-president  of  the 
N  A  I. A.  Tennis  Association 
National  Tennis  Tournament  Com¬ 
mittee  and  next  year  will  be  the 
president  of  that  association  He  is 
an  instructor  in  the  National  Debate 
Workshop.  Last  year  he  was 
presidentof  the  Tennessee  Forensic 
Association  and  president  of  the 
Oklahoma  Speech  Association.  Fin¬ 
ton  is  vice-president  of  the  National 
Junior  College  Speech  Asswiation 

In  1972  Finton  was  a  candidate  for 
voun2  Oklshornsn.  H0 

was  namSf  Ael976  P^na'ite 

of  the  South.  He  was  ch^^en  in  19^ 
as  an  Outstanding  Educator  of 

^Son  now  makes  hi^s  home  in 
Joplin  with  his  wife  and  two  sons. 
Brandy,  8  and  Zane,  5^ 


What  promises  to  be  another 
season  of  memorable  film  classics 
in  the  Spiva  Art  Series  opens  early 
next  month  with  a  Buster  Keaton 
comedy  of  1927.  The  movie, 
“College,”  kicks  off  the  16th  annual 
season  on  Tuesday  evening,  October 
4. 

The  film  society  of  the  Art  Center 
sponsors  the  series  each  year, 
making  their  selection  from  among 
those  films  which  have  been  ac¬ 
claimed  as  classics  on  the  basis  of 
their  aesthetic,  technical,  and  en¬ 
tertainment  values.  All  have  been 
lauded  by  critics  and  audiences 
alike. 

Admission  to  the  films  is  by  a 
season  ticket  of  $4  for  adults  and  $3 
for  students,  with  single  admission 
prices  of  .'Rl . 

After  “College.”  comes  “No 
man’s  Land,”  a  1931  German  film  to 
e  shown  October  18.  This  is  an  anti¬ 
war  film  which  survived  an  attempt 
by  the  Nazis  to  destroy  all  existing 
prints.  On  November  1,  the  series 
will  feature  “The  Raven,  ”  a  1943 
French  film  directed  by  Henri- 
Georges  Clouzot.  This  is  a  suspense 
film  centering  on  a  series  of  poison 
pen  letters. 

The  popular  British  film  of  1962 
“A  Taste  of  Honey”  shows  Novem¬ 
ber  15.  Winner  of  four  British 


academy  awards,  the  film  was 
directed  by  Tony  Richardson  and 
stars  Rita  Tushingham.  Finally,  in 
November,  “The  Phantom 
Chariot,”  a  1920  Swedish  film  is 
scheduled.  Shown  on  November  29, 
the  film  is  called  “a  milestone  in  the 
borrow  genre.” 

Hedy  Lamarr  made  her  fame  in  a 
1933  Czechoslovakian  film  called 
“Ecstasy”  which  will  show  January 
24.  Most  famous  for  Miss  Lamarr  s 
nude  scene  in  the  movie,  it  is  also 
called  by  critics  a  good  example  of 
the  expressionist  film,  replete  with 
symbolism,  interesting  still  lifes, 
and  strong  cinema  gravies. 

Greta  Garbo  stars  in  the 
February  7  film,  “The  Joyless 
Street,”  filmed  in  Austria  in  1925. 
Directed  by  G.  W.  Pabst,  the  film  is 
a  study  of  inflation-ridden  post-war 
Vienna  emphasizing  both  economic 
chaos  and  moral  dec^. 

Famous  director  Carl  Dreyer  is 
represented  on  February  21  by  his 
1943  Danish  film,  “Day  of  Wrath.” 
About  a  Danish  town  in  1623,  the 
film  deals  with  priests,  witches,  and 
townspeople  drawn  together  in  a 
tragedy  which  follows  the  burning 
of  an  Old  woman. 

A  Japanese  film  is  scheduled  for 
March  7.  It’s  “Kwaidan,”  made  in 
1%5.  The  film  is  a  compilation  of 


WIDESPREAD  INTEREST  IN  wildlife  art  prompted  the  current  show  at 
Spiva  Art  Center.  The  show,  which  features  painting  and  sculpture,  is 
comprised  of  works  by  Terrell  Dickey,  Veryl  Goodnight  and  Allen 
Hu^es. 


Spiva  Art  Center  opened  its  new 
season  last  Sunday  with  an  exhibit 
of  watercolors  and  bronze  sculp¬ 
tures,  entitled  “Wildlife  Series.” 
The  exhibit,  which  includes  the 
works  of  three  wildlife  artists,  will 
be  on  display  through  the  month  of 
September.  


LEVIS 

At  Discount  Prices 

Mtn's  Ung  SUava  Shirts 
Rag.  $22.00  aoch  Now  $7.89  ar  3  far  $21.00 

Wranglar  Na  •  Foalt  All  Catta* Jaaas 
Rag.$15.9S  Naw  $11.50 

laa  o«d  lavi  Foshlan  JaoRS 
Rag.  $22.00  Naw  $11.89 

Gaosa  Dawn  Cants 
Rag.$95.00  Naw  $49. 9S 

Wild  West  Discount 

At  the  JoDlin  Stockyard 
781-  8520 


four  ghost  stones.,  , 

The  series  concludes  Apnl  11  with 
a  1928  Russian  filnri,  “Storm  Over 
Asia,”  which  was  directed  by  V.  I. 
Pudovkin. 

Season  tickets  may  be  purchased 
at  the  Art  Center. 


Stereo  Buff 

Complete 

Service  Department 


ione  oT  the  finest  selections  In  the  Midwest  featuring  service  and  repair 
kon  — 


The  exhibit  was  organized  by 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Steele,  exhibits  chair¬ 
man,  and  Don  Bristow,  past 

B resident  of  the  J^lin  Chapter  of 
•ucks  Unlimited.  That  group  ser¬ 
ved  as  a  liaison  between  the  artists 
and  the  art  center. 


Accuphase 

Garrard 

4DC 

Genesis 

ADS 

Harman/Karden 

Akai 

Hervic/Goldring 

Allison 

Hitachi  TBL 

Acoustics 

JVC 

A.R. 

Jennings  Research 

Armstrong 

Jensen  Kenwood 

Audio  Technica 

Koss 

Audiovox 

Lux  Marantz 

Avid 

Maxwell 

Awia 

Meriton 

Band  &01uf  sen 

Micro-Acoustic 

Beyer 

Micro  Seiki 

Bic 

MXR 

Bozak 

Nakamichi 

Bose 

Onkyo  Ortofon 

BSR 

Philips  Pioneer 

Cerwin-Vega 

RTR  Rotel  SAE 

Citation 

Sherwood  Shmegg 

Clarion 

Sonus  Stanton 

Connisseuer 

Stax 

DBX 

Superscope 

Design  Accoustics 

TDK 

Duel 

Teac 

Electro- Voice 

Thorens 

Empire 

Toshiba 

ESS 

Uher 

Fosgate 

Fuji 


Yamaha 


910  East  7th 
624-4600 


Peasent,  Shawn  Boan  »s  thf  Young 
PeasanL  and  the  Peasant  Woman  is 

^^p!^oduZ  dates  ate  October  19 
thru  to  October  22,  beginnmg  at  8 
p.m.  The  show  may  gel  revived  in 
January,  however,  if  it  is  acc^tM 
in  the  regional  competition  of  ine 
American  Theatre  Asswiation.  m 
order  to  compete,  the  show  makes 
an  application  to  the  association 
which  sends  down  three  repre^n- 
tatives  to  view  the  show  and  iney 
make  the  reccomendation  on 
whether  the  show  should  be  allows 
to  compete.  After  that  it  could  go  to 
the  regional  competition  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  and  if  selected  there  the 
show  goes  into  national  competition 
in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  if  selected 
there  the  show  goes  into  national 
competition  at  the  Kennedy  Center 
in  Washington,  which,  according  to 
Duane  Hunt,  is  the  “ultimate  trip. 


rt>  b 
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Lions  open  season  with  decisive  win 


37-16 


1 


'4 


■  vXr 


SOME  4800  LION  F.WS  watched  the  Lions  get  off  to 
a  roaring  start  for  the  season  against  Benedictine 
College  and  were  pleased  with  wnat  they  saw.  And 
while  the  kicking  game  of  the  Lions  dicf  not  please 


Head  Coach  Jim  Frazier  he  promised  “we  will 


definitely  work  on  our  kicking  game’’  in  the  weeks 
to  come. 


Rolla  next  for  Lions 


The  Missouri  Southern  Lions  will 
)ut  ^eir  undefeated  2-0  record  on 
-he  line  Saturday,  as  they  trayel  to 
the  Uniyersity  of  Missouri-Rolla  for 
their  next  football  game. 

The  non-conference  battle  will 
mark  the  Lions’  first  game  away 
from  home. 


Coach  Jim  Frazier  expects  a 
tough  Missouri-Rolla  team  as  the 
Miners  feel  that  this  will  be  a  ban¬ 
ner  year.  The  Miners  are  strong  of- 
fensiyely  and  o^rate  an  effectiye 
passing  game.  Defense  poses  as  a 
slight  weakness. 

^ter  posting  a  33-14  yictory  oyer 
Missouri  Valley  in  their  season 


opener,  the  Miners  dropped  a  non¬ 
conference  game  to  tne  Missouri 
Western  Griffons  last  week. 

Missouri  Western  scored  on 

R asses  of  six  and  45  yards  in  the 
lird  quarter  to  pull  out  a  21-14.  The 
Miners  scored  on  a  three  year  run 
and  a  44  yard  pass  play  but  it  was 
not  enough  to  catch  the  Griffons. 


The  Lions  will  be  trying  for  their 
of  the 


third  straight  win  of  the  young 
season  following  yictories  against 
Benedictine  College  and  Central 
Missouri  State  Uniyersity.  The 
Lions  haye  totaled  67  points  in  their 
first  two  outings  while  limiting  the 
opposition  to  35.  Howeyer.  penalties 


Bodon  expects  ‘best  season’ 


BY  CLARK  SWANSON 
Chart  Sports; Reporter 
With  only  two  weeks  of  practice 
under  their  belts  the  Southern  Soc¬ 
cer  lions  are  going  head  first  into 


cer  lions  are  going  head  first  into 
what  may  be  their  oest  season  yet; 
Coach  iTal  Bodon  exclaims.  '^We 


have  only  set  one  goal' this  year;  to 
win  the  district” 


Coach  Bodon  seemingly  has  good 
cause  to  be  optimistic  with  his  retur¬ 
ning  players  from  last  year  and  with 
the  excellent  recruiting  last  fall. 
Heading  this  year’s  list  of  returnees 
are  the  top  fullback  in  District  16,’’ 
Carl  Maloney.  Also  accompanying 
Maloney  will  be  the  €econd  team 
pick  for  all  district  goalie;  Paul 
knight.  Picki  .g  up  the  scoring  end 
ol  the  Lion  auacK  will  be  Chuck 
Vallentine;  who  was  a  chance  this 
year  to  break  Dennis  Johnson’s 
school  scoring  record  of  forty-one 

goals.  Also  hoping  Vallentine  with 
le  scoring  will  be  forwards  Tom 
Schienders,  Bob  Bueltmann  and 
Dennis  Jenkerson.  In  addition  to 


last  year’s  players  three  freshmen 
will  be  seeing  action  in -the  starting 
positions;  Tim  Beheu  >and  Robert 
Lonigro  as  backs  both,  from  the  St. 
Louis  area  and  Garth  Christenson 
from  Orem,  Utah. 

Although  the  outloqk  for  the 
season  is  good,  one  factor  that  could 
cut  the  optimism  of  Hal  Bodon  is  the 
neyer-ending  problem  of  injuries, 
“Just  today, '  the  coach  said,  “We 
lost  four  starters  due  to  injuries,  if  a 
player  pulls  a  groin  muscle  or  twists 
an  ankle  it  can  keep  him  out  for  a 
week.  That  hurts  because  you  need 
your  starters  playing  together  as 
much  as  possible  because  it  takes 
the  players  a  while  to  feel  each 
other  out.  I  just  hope  we  can  keep 
away  from  them  this  year” 

Bodon  also  stated  that  the  most 
common  type  of  injury  is  that  to  the 
ankle.  “If  they  step  on-a  piece  of  sod 
when  they  are  running  or  stub  their 
foot  on  a  kick  they  could  twist  or 
sprain  an  ankle  easily,’’  Bodon  said. 
He  added  that  proper  conditioning 


why,  it  would  help  preyent  many  in¬ 
juries  but  they  just  won’t  do  it.’’ 


Mules  get  kicked,  30-19 


By  DAVID  PATTERSON 
On  a  cool^  almost  perfect  night  for 
football,  with  a  crowd  of  oyer  4,700 
watching,  the  Missouri  Southern 
Lions  won  a  hard-fought  battle  oyer 
the  Central  Missouri  State  Mules,  30 
to  19. 

“This  was  as  physical  a  football 
game  as  I’ye  eyer  seen,’’  com¬ 
mented  Jim  Frazier  after  the  game. 
The  physical  action  was  eyi(ftnt  in 
the  number  of  injuries  sustained  by 
both  clubs.  Perhaps  the  most 
deyastati^  blow  came  with  the  loss 
of  Joe  Kistau,  senior  offensiye 
tackle. 


RISTAL  LEFT  THE  GAME  in  the 
first  quarter  with  a  badly  sprained 
left  ankle  However  after  the  game 
he  !»aid,  “I  should  be  able  to  play  in 
next  week  s  game  I  feel  better 
already.” 

It  was  evident  the  Lions’  offensive 
unit  missed  Ristau  in  the  first  half. 
They  had  problems  moving  the  ball 
in  the  first  Quarter  and  finally  resor¬ 
ted  to  the  Dig  pass  play,  between 
quarterback  Rusty  Snelly  and  wide 
receiver  Bobby  Richmond,  to  set  up 
the  first  score 

With  action  slowing  down  and  the 
crowd  getting  restless.  Vincent 
Feathersom  took  a  Mule  punt  and 
raced  50  yards  down  field  to  set  up 
the  second  Lion  store 

NOT  TO  BE  OLTIKINE,  the  CMS 
team  used  the  big  play  to  get  them- 
•clves  untracked  A  71-yard  pass 
play  by  the  Mules  brought  them 


back  within  three  points  of  the 
Lions,  whose  momentum  was 
broken  until  well  into  the  second 
quarter. 

In  the  second  quarter  Southern 
fans  got  a  look  at  tneir  prodigal  son, 
Larry  Barnes.  With  the  Lions  about 
to  stall  in  another  drive,  Barnes  ran 
the  ball  for  43  yards  on  three  plays 
to  set  up  a  touchdown  by  John 
Holland. 

This  was  Barnes’  first  game  with 
the  Lions  after  being  ruled  eligible 
for  play  by  the  NAIA.  Barnes  drop¬ 
ped  out  of  Southern  to  transfer  to 
the  University  of  Nevada  at  Las 
Vegas  but  decided  to  return  to  the 
Lions  this  year.  Barnes  ran  the  ball 
15  times  for  85  yards  in  Saturday’s 
game,  but  wasn’t  used  as  much  as 
had  been  expected.  According  to 
some  players,  Barnes  has  been 
training  by  himself  before  begin¬ 
ning  work  with  the  team  about  Two 
we^s  ago. 


returned  the  all  57  yards  before 
being  tackled.  That  play  set  up  a  10- 
yarcTTD  run  by  Barnes.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  third  quarter  Frazier’s 
defensive  unit,  “The  Wild  Bunch,’’ 
finally  came  to  life. 

WITH  CENTRAL  MISSOURI 
DRIVING  down  to  Southern’s  five 
yard  line,  the  Lion’s  stopped  the 
mules  on  four  successive  plays. 
That  type  of  action  finally  broke  the 
back  Ol  CMSU’s  offense.  The  Mule 
defense  provided  their  final  points 
of  the  night,  on  a  safety  and  a  fum¬ 
ble  recovery  of  a  punt  in  the  Lion 
end  zone. 

Some  feared  that  after  the  Mule 
touchdown  CMSU  would  be  able  to 
make  a  comeback,  but  the  Lion 
defense  rose  to  the  occasion  and 
stopped  the  Mules  on  each  drive 
th^  attempted  to  mount. 

The  icing  on  f 


IT  IS  GENERALLY  BELIEVED 
that  Barnes  will  soon  regain  his 
strength  and  become  the  ground 
gainer  he  was  last  season 
Despite  the  brief  show  of  brillian¬ 
ce  by  Barnes,  the  first  half  of  the 
game  was  dominated  by  the  Mule 
defensive  line  play,  which  frequen¬ 
tly  shut  down  the  ground  game  of 
the  Lions. 

It  was  up  to  the  Lions’  defen.se  to 
provide  the  first  big  break  of  the 
second  half.  Kent  Newby,  senior 
cornerback,  intercepted  a  pa.s.s  and 


icing  on  the  cake  came  when 
Southern’s  reserve  quarterback  Jim 
Allj^on  combined  with  Richmond  on 
a  43-yard  pass  play.  Allison  scored  a 
few  plays  later  from  one  yard  out. 

Overall  it  was  a  pleasing  victory 
for  the  players,  as  well  as  the 
viewers. 

“The  team  played  with  good  en¬ 
thusiasm.  They  made  a  few 
mistakes  but,  by  in  large,  they  did 
real  good,  commented  one  fan 
The  players  were  equally  as  hap- 
/  wifh  (he  victory.  Trainer  Jim 
yright  comniented,  “We’re  rolling 
ight  now  and  we  have  fn  opi  rooaH 


right  now  and  we  have  to  get  ready 
for  next  week  1  was  real  proud  oT 
the  men  tonight.’’  f ui 


By  RON  KEMM 
Chart  Sports  Staff . 
i5oi“  “ 


to  i 


_ _  Oiaii  ^  I  , 

The  Missouri  Southern  Dions,  Jea 
by  running  back  Johnny  Hollan^ 
started  the  1977  campaign  m. good 
fashion  September  3,  by  posting  a 
37-16  visfory  over  Benedictine 
College  of  Atchinson,  Kansas. 

Holland,  a  6-3,  230-pound  fullback, 
displayed  his  powerful  running 
ability  by  grinding  out  120  yards  in 
17  carries  including  a  19  yard  touch¬ 
down  run.  He  contributed  many  key 
blocks  in  aiding  Southern’s  ground 
attack,  which  produced  a  total  ot  233 
yards. 

Approximately  4,600  fans  wit¬ 
nessed  the  first  meeting  ever  bet¬ 
ween  the  two  teams  which  are  both 
returning  from  successful  seasons. 
However,  Southern  proved  to  be  the 
dominating  force  despite  the  game 
marred  by  mistakes  and  penalties. 

THE  RAVENS  GOT  ON  the  board 
first  scoring  on  a  safety  early  in  the 

Same.  Lining  up  in  punt  formation, 
le  snap  from  center  sailed  over 
Lion  punter  Lloyd  Walker’s  head. 
While  trying  to  retrieve  it,  the  ball 
struck  his  toot  and  tumbled  out  of 
the  end  zone  for  a  safety. 

Benedictine  came  back  to  score 
again  but  following  that  touchdown, 
the  Lions’  defense  became  a  stop¬ 
per.  The  unit  forced  the  Ravens  to 
punt  a  total  of  ten  times. 


scoring  spree  by 

more  toucndowns  n  j^e 

highlighted  by  g  42/ ve  quarterback 

third  a  long  pass  that 

Dan  Allison  let  loose  a  1 

bounced  off  hands  of  wide 

Vi'nceM  Featherson 

backing  into  the  end  zone. 

OPiTnin'/ win, 

were  near  doing  some  great  thm&s^ 

but  we  did  not  ^low  ourselves  to  do 

so  due  to  penalties,  broken  assign 

menk,  ani^  mistakes. 

fident  in  our  ground  attack  .anu 

developing  an  exciting  passmg  a l 
tack.  However  we  have  to  eliminaie 
penalties  ’’ 

Coach  Frazier  added  ‘‘We 
thought,  going  into  the  game  tha 
our  kicking  was  sound  and  solid  but 
it  did  not  perform  sound  and  solicL 
This  is  another  area  we  11  have  to 
work  on.” 


were  tense,  aggressive, 
Rental  lapses  but 


I 

% 


Place-kicker  Harvey  Derrick 
missed  on  two  long  field  goal  at¬ 
tempts  but  did  add  a  41  yarder  in  the 
fourth  quarter. 

He  commented,  “It’s  still  early  in 
the  year  and  we  haven’t  got  all  ol 
the  timing  together  yet.  However, 
my  distance  is  just  about  normal. 


The  defense  seemingly  triggered 
larterba 


the  offense  into  gear  as  quarterback 
Rusty  Shelley  led  the  Lions  deep  in¬ 
to  Raven  territory.  With  the  ball  at 
the  seven  yard  line,  running  back 
Doug  Durham  took  the  handoff  and 
swept  around  right  end.  Looking  for 
a  hole  right,  he  cut  left  and  scooted 
past  Raven  defenders  into  the  end 
zone. 

This  seemed  to  spark  the  Lions  in- 


The  Lion  defense  played  a  key 
turning  point  in  the  game.  The 
defensive  unit  limited  the  Ravens  to 
a  mere  24  yards  on  the  ground  and 
107  in  the  air.  Brian  Brickey  stepped 
in  at  safety  for  Chris  Cawyer,  who 
was  injured  in  the  first  quarter,  and 
intercepted  three  passes,  tying  a 
school  record. 


COACH  TONY  CALWHITE,  the 
defensive  coordinator,  said,  “We 


and  au 

''^Quarterback  Rusty  SheL 
mented,  “W®  to^ 

the  execution  of  P^^ys 

and  we  also  had  t^rnanv,^? 
We  didn’t  P^ss  a  lot  in  tfieS 
because  rfenedictme  wasl 
good  man-tq-man  defense.  3 

SteasS 

He  s^d,  ‘‘We  have  had  two^ 
mages  prior  to  this  ^me  aJI 
SSe  our  execution '}iasin,Sj 

We  still  need  some  work  buH 
stage^  I  feel  our  execution  q 

^^Coach  Gaddis  feels  that  J 

area  of  specialty,  the  Liofuj 
strongest 

ever  since  the  lime  that  hesj 
here.  The  offensive  line  hasj 
depth  but  it’s  limited  there 
According  to  Coach  Gaddis,  jd 
are  some  bright  new  prospeij] 

the  Lion  squad  this  year. 

“One  of  our  prospects  is  a  y 
man  running  back  from  LebaS 
John  McCalhster,  he  said.  “Jo|J 
a  real  good  athlete  with  real^ 
hands  and  is  a  player  to  watch  M 
future.  Other  players  that  showJ 
promise  are  Mark  Prelss^  a  6-5, a 
pound  lineman^  and  Lonnie  Bynjl 
3, 200  pounds).’ 


have  played  a  major  role  in  both 
games  as  the  Lions  have  been 
penalized  a  total  of  24  times  for  223 
yards. 

Southern’s  ground  attack  has 
provided  most  of  the  strength  thus 
Far.  Junior  running  back  Larry  Bar¬ 
nes,  will  make  his  second  ap¬ 
pearance  after  becoming  eligible  to 
play  in  last  week’s  game.  He 
carried  the  ball  15  times  for  85  yards 
in  his  opener. 

Latest  to  the  Lions’  injury  list  in¬ 
clude  defensive  end  Rick  Ham  and 
offensive  tackle  Joe  Ristau.  Both 
players  suffered  ankle  injuries  in 
last  week’s  game  but  did  not  believe 
that  they  were  too  serious. 


can  prevent  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the 
ankles  saying,  “Condition  is  what 
can  really  save  a  player’s  ankles.  I 
make  them  run  up  the  hill  with 
another  player  before  practice.  This 
helps  strengthen  their  ankles  and 
gets  them  ready  for  the  late  stages 
of  the  game.” 

According  to  Bodon,  few  players 
on  the  team  tape  their  ankles  to 

B revent  injury.  None  of  them  tape 
leir  ankles,’  he  said.  “I  don’t  know 


Soccer  is  a  game  of  speed  and 
quickness.  Twelve  or  ei^teen  home 
games  will  make  a  rem  difference 
in  game  quality,  Bodon  said.  In  his 
view  the  fhree  or  four  games  to  be 
played  on  the  Southern  Stadium  will 
make  for  better  playing  all  around, 
because  most  people  enjoy  playing 
on  astro-turf  before  a  large  crowd. 
To  sum  it  all  up  soccer  coach  Hal 
Bodon  added,  “^It  always  helps  if 
you  have  someone  yelling  for  you.” 


WHEN  SOUTHERN’S  1972  NATIONAL  champions  returned  to  campus 
!  first  game  of  the  season  they  found  them  winning  ways  continued 

1Q77  ATtiiiAn  r\f  fhA  T  iatno  \ifo\r  f/\  o  O'T.IC  trinfArv  AVPr 


for  the  first  game  or  me  season  tney  round  meu*  winning  ways  continuea 
as  Uie  1977  edition  of  the  Lions  pounded  their  way  to  a  37-16  victory  over 
little-known  Benedictine  College. 


‘Not  easy, ’says  Derrick 


By  SUSAN  CAMPBELL 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 
Place  kicking  a  football,  to  those 
uninitiated  few,  is  not  as  easy  as  it 
may  seem.  According  to  one  source 
accuracy  in  booting  field  goals  in¬ 
volves  Concentration  and  con¬ 
fidence. 

That  same  source,  hailed  as 
Souherns  best  place  kicker 
ever,  will  resound  with  a  fervent 

no  when  asked  if  the  kicker  plays  a 

kick  Useir 

Whaf  really  determines  whether  a 
W  ".ot  ties  in  the  hand! 
9/  the  holder,  ^en  the  center  and 
the  line.  I  put  the  kicker  last,  as  far 

as  importance  goes ’’ 

P&'a  M(lt  vIluabTe 

liiPi 

cessfui  derrick’s  suc- 

w^n  fJimllW".iy‘th  the  Lions, 
“oll  in  h»  nPify***  secondar>' 


Army-Europe  Honor  Guard,  a 
military  police  unit,  the  father  of 
two  worked  as,  at  various  times,  a 
policeman,  a  car  dealer,  a 
restaurant  owne^  and  a 
professional  singer.  Derrick  still 
sings  and  accompanies  himself  on 
the  guitar,  but  rarely 
professionally. 

WHILE  WORKING  AS  A  car 
salesman,  the  versatile  sportsinan 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  another 
Lion  standout,  Bemie  Busken.  a 
graduate  from  Southern  in  1973. 
Through  Busken,  Derrick  was  con- 
tacted^y  Southern’s  Head  Football 
Coach  Jim  Frazier.  After  being  of¬ 
fered  a  key  spot  on  the  Lion  football 
squad  the  former  policeman  was 
given  the  option  of  deciding  within  a 
uiree  montn  period.  Smiled  Derrick, 
“I  made  up  mv  mind  quick.  At  this 
time,  I  had  two  other  people  in  my 
life  to  consider,  and  it  is  to  mv  wife  s 
credit  that  she  was  all  in  fayqr  of 
my  coming  here.  The  biolqp' 
student  resides  in  Joplin  with  his 
wife  Sharon  and  their  two  sons, 
Devin  and  Caleb. 

At  31  Derrick  holds  the  position  of 
“Father  of  the  Lions,”  a  title  placed 
on  him  by  the  rest  of  Southern’s 
football  squad.  Concedes  the  hefty 
place  kicker,  “Yeah,  they  kid  me  a 
lot,  but  I  enjoy  it  a  lot,  too.” 

Since  the  205  pound  team  player 
has  begun  his  career  as  a  place 
kicker,  lie  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  try  out  for  both  the  Washington 
Redskins  and  the  Houston  Oilers 
two  professional  football  teams  in 
the  N.F.L.  By  preference,  however 
Derrick  named  the  Cardinals  of  St. 
Louis  or  the  Dallas  Cowboys  as  the 
two  teams  he  would  most  like  to 
plav  for,  because  of  their  close 
proximity  to  this  area. 

“You  understand,”  explained 


Derrick,  “that  holds  only  if  I’m  good 
enough.  That’s  my  goal— to  play  pr« 

GIVING  AN  EXAMPLE  of  his 
favorite  part  of  football,  the  smiling 
veteran  exclaimed,  “Probably  th« 
most  fun  in  football  is  when  you  can ' 
knock  a  guy  flat,  and  then  help  hin  i 
up  again,  and  say,  ‘Nice  run’,  or  he , 
can  say  ‘Nice  hit .  I  like  doing  that 
It’s  a  great  part  of  the  game,  that,  , 
kind  ofattitude.” 

Impressing  the  ‘powers  that  be'f( 
with  good  individual  statistics  is  im- 1 
portant  to  anv  football  player  trying  t 
to  break  in  the  pro  circuit.  Derrick,  1 
however,  has  a  different  view  point.-  a 

“As  far  s  our  team  winning,  I  put  ■ 
that  above  everything  else,  the.” 
senior  kicker  remonstrated,  and  he  \ 
went  on  to  explain,  “If  I  kick  eight 
field  goals,  and  I  really  look  good, 
and  we  lose,  I  really  can’t  be  happy. 
We  ve  got  to  have  a  winning  team. 

DEVIN  AND  CALEB  Derrick, 
aged  SIX  and  two  respectively,  often 
accompany  their  mother  Sharon  to 
watch  Dad  plav  on  Southern’s  turf. 

‘‘One  of  Caleb’s  first  phrases,” 
boasted  the  proud  father,  “was 
‘play  ball.’” 

Commenting  on  his  formula  for 
success  in  football,  the  All-District 
16  kicker  stated  thoughtfully.  “I’d 
attribute  w’hat  you  might  call  my 
success  in  football  to  the  ten  other 
guvs  on  the  field  with  me.  It’s  been 
hard  at  times,  but  with  God,  my 
wife,  and  the  team  helping  out  it 
hasn’t  been  too  tough.” 

Citing  the  Most  Valuable  Player 
Award  as  the  one  trophy  that  means 
the  most  to  him.  Derrick  ended  by 
quoting,  “That  trophy  means  a  lot 
to  me,  because  it  was  given  to  me  bv 
my  p^rs,  but,  above  all,  i  would 
have  to  say  that  1  am  mosi  proud  of 
my  two  sons. 
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n  as  being  a  member  of  the  state 


s  assumes  duties 


championship  team  his  freshman 
and  sophomore  vear,  being  named 
high  schwl  All-American,  and 
many  many  more  at  Buffalo  (Mo.) 
High  School,  Williams  went  on  to 
play  for  the  SMS  team  which  was 
second  in  the  nation,  in  the  process 
becoming  fourth  leading  career 
scorer  at  SMS.  sixth  leading  career 
scorer  in  the  history  of  the  MIAA 
C  onterence.  all-conference,  and 
manv  others. 

Re'turning  from  Indiana  Williams 
helpt'd  coach  an  SMS  team  to  NCAA 
Division  II  National  Runner-up. 

“My  philosophy  is  a  hard  nosed, 
tough,  man  to  man  defense  and  a 
fast  break  when  available,  although 
I  m  not  a  run-and-giinner.  We  11 
take  advantage  when  it’s  available 
and  otherwise  work  for  the  best 
shot"  said  Williams. 

OK  THE  BASKETBALL  Lions, 
Williams  said.  “It’s  too  early  to 
tell.”  Russell  Bland,  last  year’s  nigh 
scoring  center,  will  be’  returning 
from  a  tour  of  South  America  with 


the  District  All-Stars.  Maurice 
Dixon  will  return  from  a  year  of 
inactivity  (“One  of  the  things  I’m 
concerned  about’’,  said  Williams.) 
Eligible  this  vear  will  be  Scott 
Schulte  and  Shelby  Brown,  new 
faces  on  the  court  although  not  at 
Southern  Starting  at  Southern  this 
year  will  be  freshman  ship 
McGuire. 

.  ‘.'1 'ye, seen  the  team  in  action 
briefly,  said  W'illiams.  “I’m 
anxious  to  find  out  about  the  other 
teams  in  the  conference  and 
district. 

“One  of  the  things  I’m  concerned 
about,  said  Williams,  “is  that  we 
have  only  one  freshman,  no 
sophomores,  and  only  three  or  four 
iuniors  In  other  words,  just  enough 
10  fill  the  floor.  So  next  vear  we  Nnll 
be  very  much  in  the’  rebuilding 
stage.  From  the  teaching  stano- 
point,  there  will  be  verv  little  carry¬ 
over  effect." 

Pre-season  conditioning  started 
September  6. 


Willoughby  goes  ‘bananas' 


it 


BvB.J.C.AWYER 
,  ...  hart  Sports  Staff 
Smihng  eyes  and  a  warm 
welcome  greet  the  visitor  to  the 
wt>men  s  coaching  office.  This  smul 
may  be  unfamiUar  to  manv 
K  new  women's 

fwftaghbx  '’s  G. 

JlJ  "  nioughby  came  to  Southern 
State  College 
Nebraska  I  where  she  had  a  suc- 
women's  spoVts. 
part  of  her  success  with  the 
t  i  s  teams  she  has  coached  in 

)j^d»e  past  mav  have  derived  from  her 
•pinior^  and  awareness  of  the  “in- 
il  comes  with  winning 

women 

glory  of  winning 
or  the  pain  of  defeat,  that  men  share 

I  m  teams  sports. 

I I  that  if  women  were 
A  started  in  sports,  more  seriously,  at 
|v  an  early  age.  as  are  bovs.  ’that 

s  sports  would  hot  onlv 
^re  a  more  widespread  eri- 
'i  tnusiasm  but  would  also  reach  a 
•more  exciting  level.  Ms.  Willoughby 
!,  believes  that  "women  can  derive  ak 
!  (much  satisfaction  from  team  sports, 
"as  can  a  man.  "  She  also  feels  that 
I  I  topenencing  the  team  effort  of  set- 
E'lting  goals  and  working  for  them,  in 
^sports,  is  a  lesson  that  can  be 


related  to  her  student 
lives  as  well. 


s  personal 


G.I.  WIl.LOl  GHBY 


SINCE  MS.  WILLOUGHBY  is 
new,  she  is  kept  busy  with- coaching 
and  making  preparations  for  the  up¬ 
coming  season.  Yet,  she  does  have 
limited  free  time.  In  this  free  time 
she  is  exploring  Joplin,  meeting 
people,  and  beginning  to  decorate 
her  apartment. 

In  the  past  Ms.  Willoughby  has  en¬ 
joyed  many  pastimes,  one  being 
sn’ow-skiin’g,  another  being 
photography,  and  travel.  She  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  travel  to 
the  1972  Munich  Olympics,  the  1976 
Montreal  Olympics,  and  she  states. 
“I  hope  to  be  able  to  attend  the  1984 
Olympics  in  Greece  since  that  is 
where  the  first  Olympics  were 
held." 

Ms.  Willoughby  is  not  a  collector: 
she  doesn’t  keep  trinkets,  butterflys 
or  the  like.  “I  like  things  neat  and 
orderly,"  she  states,  “out  I  could 
bore  you  for  hours  with  my  slides," 
she  added  with  laughter. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  her  traveling  to 
the  Olympic  games  she  has  visited 
every  state  in  America  except  four 
Idah’o,  Montana,  Oregon  and 
Washington.  She  explains,  ^‘I  just 
never  have  made  it  up  to  that  cor¬ 
ner,  I  don’t  know  why. 

Traveling  is  her’  major  hobby. 
She’s  been  to  at  least  seven  major 
foreign  countries,  and  plans  to 


Women  improving,  says  Lindy 


I  By  DAMD  PATTERSON 
Lindy  Binns  is  part  of  a  new 
.tradition  at  Missouri  Southern  —  a 
rapidlv  growing  women's  athletic 
department.  Bmns.  a  sophomore, 
bas  been  involved  in  the  program 
her  two  years  at  Southern, 
i  Reared  in  Baxter  Springs  Kan.. 
Biins  spent  her  high  school  vears 
plaving  volievball.  oasketball  and 
'  soffbafi 

.  After  graduation,  she  had  almost 
.  decided  to  attend  Pittsburg  iKan.' 
State  University.  At  the  last  minute. 

(  [  she  decided  Southern  had  a  better 
(Jthletic  department. 

1  BINNS  PLAYED  VOLLEYBALL 
-ftid  was  midwav  into  the  basketball 
-iffason  last  vear.  when  a  knee  injury 
sidelined  h’er.  '  I  went  into  knee 
Ff  urgerv  this  spring  and  spent  the 
'^iiiumm’er  in  training  and 
1  rph.-ihilifafinn  Richt  now  the  knee  is 


about  95  per  cent,'”  she  says. 

The  prospects  are  good  for  this 
year’s  volleyball  team,  according  to 
Binns.  "After  taking  fourth  in  Ihe 
state  last  year,  and  through  ex¬ 
cellent  recruiting,  the  team  should 
be  heard  from  this  year  in  the  small 
college  ranks  ’  She  added,  “We 
should  be  in  the  top  four  this  year  in 
conference,  ranking  along  with 
Missouri  VVestern,  Kearney  State, 
and  Wayne  State." 

The  women's  practice,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  warm  up,  skill  drills,  team 
work  and  running  the  hill  behind  the 
librarv,  lasts  uplo  two  hours  daily. 
Binns’feel  it  will  be  tough  to  make 
the  starting  line  up  this  season  since 
"last  year  there  were  only  eight 
girls  on  the  team.  This  year  after 
some  good  recruiting,  there  are  12, 
but  the  competition  should  be  good 
for  the  team. 


SHE  NOTES  THAT  AFTER 
PR.ACTICE  the  crv  can  be  heard 
“why  do  we  do  this?",  but  for  Binns 
it  is  all  worthw  hile. 

“Nothing  feels  better  than  a  good 
workout,  ”  she  states.  “I’d  do  it  all 
for  a  good  block,  spike,  or  to  hit  a 
winner.  That  one  good  play  makes  it 
all  worth  it.  ’ 

Binns  praised  her  coach,  Gerry 
Albins,  stating,  “The  reason  we’re 
one  of  the  better  teams  is  due  to  her 
coaching.  She’s  the  one  that  gets  us 
in  shape  and  tells  us  where  to  play 
to  help  the  team.’’ 

WHEN  ASKED  ABOUT 
STEREOTYPES,  she  said,  “One  of 
my  major  goals  is  to  get  rid  of  that 
...  Some  people  even  feel  it  is  wrong 
for  a  girl  to  perspire.  ” 

Women’s  sports  have  come  along 
way  in  the  last  four  years,  she  feels. 


return  to  see  more. 

Currently,  since  her  time  has 
been  so  limited,  too  much  so  for  ex¬ 
tensive  travel,  she  has  spent  much 
of  it  reading.  She  usually  picks  her 
reading  material  from  the  top  ten 
best  soling  paperback  listings.  As 
she  is  reading  for  personal  en¬ 
joyment,  she  has  taken  an  interest 
in  reading  astrological  material. 
She  finds  it  interesting  and  feels 
that  as  a  Gemini  she  fits  the  written 
descriptions  pretty  close. 

EVEN  THOUGH  SHE  enjoys  the 
study  of  astrology  she  does  not  gear 
her  fife  around  it:  She  feels  she  has 
a  certain  amoUnt  of  control  of  cir¬ 
cumstance  and  self  and  beyong  that 
she  says,  “whatever  happens,  just 
hajmens.  ’ 

Ms.  Willoughby  likes  other  sports 
in  addition  to  those  she  coaches.  She 
has  joined  two  local  bowlinjg  teams, 
for  various  reasons.  She  likes  the 
activity,  the  sport  itself,  and  it  is  a 
chance  to  meet  new  people  in  an  un¬ 
familiar  town.  She  also  expresses 
belief  that  in  bowling,  basketball,  or 
whatever,  there  is  an  “emotional 
high”  to  be  attained,  and  a  joy  in  the 
ability  of  sharing. 

As  for  her  personal  feelings  about 
coaching  women’s  sports,  she  stated 
with  laughter.  “I  go  bananas,  I  love 
coaching!" 


PREPARING  FOR  LAST  WEEK’S  season  opener  against  Rockhurst, 
Southern’s  soccer  Lions  found  themselves  picked  to  finish  in  the  top  four 
in  District  16  competition.  Coach  Hal  Bodon  put  the  Lions  through 
various  drills  and  scrimmages  preparing  them  for  what  he  expects  to  be 
a  season  “as  comparable  as  last  year’s.’ 

Soccer  team  defeated 


Hal  Bodon’s  soccer  Lions  were 
given  a  kick  in  the  pants  by  District 
16  powerhouse  Rockhurst.  The 
Lions  were  put  down  by  a  score  of  5 
to  1  in  a  tough  opening  game  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

Coach  Bodon  had  said  earlier  that 
Rockhurst  was  the  team  to  beat  “To 
win  the  district  we  must  beat 
Rockhurst,  I  wish  we  could  only 
play  at  home.” 

L’ater  on  he  said  he  thought  the 
root  of  the  problem  was  “con¬ 
centration.  we  just  were  not  wat- 


v^iuiig  vYiiai  wcic  UUII15. 

Yet  there  was  a  bright  spot  in  the 
loss.  That  was  freeman  goalie 
George  Majors  playing  in  the 
second  half,  who  showw  ability 
while  fending  off  further  Rockhurst 
efforts  in  the  latter  stages  of  the 
game.  Credit  must  also  ^  given  to 
sophomore  Dennis  Jenkerson  for  his 
second  half  goal,  assisted  by  fresh¬ 
man  Mark  Wheller. 

As  one  Missouri  Southern  fan  was 
overheard  saying  ”  It’s  a  rough  way 
to  open  a  season. 


N 


Garner  accepts  MU  post 


It  was  a  tough  decision,  he  said, 
but  Gary  Garner,  head  basketball 
coach  at  Southern  last  year  made  it 
and  resigned  to  become  assistant  to 
Norm  Stewart  at  the  University  of 
Missouri-Columbia. 

“I’m  leaving  Southern  with  mixed 
emotions,"  Garner  said.  “The 


toughest  part  is  having  to  leave 
these  players.  I  think  Southern  will 
have  a  good  basketball  team  next 
season.’ 

Garner  praised  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  athletic  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  community,  saying  “I 
certainly  enjoyed  my  year  he’re. 


1 
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Mental  retardation  is  not 
a  household  word. 

And  we  don’t  want  it  to 
become  one. 

Only  you  can  prevent 
mental  retardation  in  your 
family.  We’ll  give  you 
the  facts. 

Write  me . .  .  at  the  National  Association 
for  Retarded  Citizens,  PO.  Box  6109,  Arlington, 
Texas  76011 


Tony  Orlando 
National  Prevention 
Chairman 


II  Th<«  Chari,  KrMav.  Srpl.  >*. 
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Columnist  comments  on  films 
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B\  JIM  AI  I  M  W 
Chart  h'ilm  Kililor 
Hello  Mv  nan>o  is  reallv  Chuck 
Wagon,  regarxiless  of  what  it  says 
above  When  I’m  m>t  on  cannHis 
bhhing  teachers  for  grades  w 
In  ing  to  make  monev  so  my  mother 
can  have  that  coloslomx  she's  het'n 
wanting  for  vears,  1  ilelve  into  cer¬ 
tain  atMivities  that  help  lighten  the 
cross  I  bear  They  include 
strangling  prostitutes  '  with  n^v 
slK>elaces.  gin  and  tonic  binges,  tiv- 
tunng  my  t>abrador  Retriever,  and 
watcning'nHwies 

It  matters  little  whether  the 
movies  are  on  the  "Super  Wrap- 
around-Pved  in  Technicolor->Stand 
Tall  Randolph  Scott-HollvwxHxl 
Sil\w  Screen  ‘  or  on  the  ultra- 
pnvate^  15  inch  plate  of  glass  mv 
RCA  N’ictor  affords  To  be  more 
specific,  a  good  movie  is  a  good 
nwvie^  regai^less  of  the  medium 
Hell,  if  it  weren't  for  television, 
think  of  all  those  Elvis  Preslev  films 
we  would  never  have  a  chance  to 
see.  Depressing,  isn't  if? 

Most  of  my  friends,  who  regard 
me  as  a  tough  no-holds-barred, 
kick -below -the-beit  film  critic,  use 
me  as  a  sounding  board  for  the 
nwvies  they  view,  Thev'll  sav 


satilitv  as  an  actor  My  favorite  of 
the  summer  was  "Island  in  the 
Strt'anv"  With  '"Island"  they  tix>k 
an  atnx'ious  txx^k  by  Fhnest 
Hemingway  and  made  a  dainn  tine 
film  Inough  the  movie  was  flawixl 
bv  a  narlicularly  comical  shot 
during  me  marhn'fight.  Cixirge  I 
Scott  turnexi  in  a  stout  j>erformance 
as  did  the  three  yxning  men  who 
plaved  his  sons  Rest  of  all,  it  was  a 
movie  alxxit  family  sans  pap,  Aiw 
last  but  not  least  "Star  Wars,  It 
wni  havx'ii't  seen  it  yet,  you  d  bt'tter 
hurrv  It's  xxily  going  to  be  hert' 
another  two  months. 

Thankfullv  the  films  to  Ix'  shown 
on  campus  fhis  semester  are,  on  the 
whole,  celluloid  delights.  Scott  Mar¬ 
tin  and  his  film  committee,  courtesy 
of  the  College  Cnion  Board,  have 
compiled  a  slate  which  should  ap- 

Pcase  and  please  most  evervone 
oming  up  sixm  will  be  Paddy 


i'havepskv\s  brilliantly  vSalirical 
■"Nelwork*."  The  film  offers  a 
maniacal  view  of  the  upper  echelon 
of  television  broadcasting  including 
the  late  Peter  Finch's  interpretation 
of  a  newsman  who  loses  his  cookies, 
and  Faye  Dunaway  as  a  nelwork 
exxx'utive  whose  sexual  libido  is  af 
tuned  to  viewer  ratings.  “Nelwork 
is  deliciouslv  mad,  biting,  and  well 
worth  vour  .w  cents.  Also  on  tap  for 
the  armchair  Fittipaldis  is  the 
e(]unllv  mad  “Gumball  Rally."  If 
vour  fantasies  include  kicking  hell 
init  of  a  vintage  Cobra  at  140  mph, 
then  1  feel  terribly  sorrv  for  you, 
because  vou  should  be  piit  to  sleep. 
Rx'gardle'ss,  Michael  Sarrazen  does 
it;  so  enjoy,  vicariously  though. 

Harrison  Kash,  with  the  Spiva  Art 
Center  Film  senes,  is  back  with  a 
group  of  truly  classic  motion  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  coming  year.  His  first 
offering  will  be  the  silent  comedy 


•College;; 

"College  . as  being 

critics  and  vieweis  ai  Kt  a 

^^s^oMiSng^SETtic^ 


Tuesday 


the  situation  arises.  .innest  to 

siiDDort  these  films! 
a  great  deal  of  lime  "was  spent 
S^eirlelection  and  need>ess  to  say 

for  .  their  rental.  Jjie^  re 


money 


being' provided  for  ^enefi 
use  them.  I  believe  the  phrase  s 
cultural  enlightenmenf  Both  Sc^l 
and  Harrison  get  extremely  excii^ 
when  they  receive  their  copies  ot 
“Variety'^  and  when  they  see 
multitudes  thronging  the  boxofnees 
of  their  films.  Make  two  people  hap¬ 
py.  Indulge. 


Two  contests  open 


“Chuck,  w Hat's  showing' in  low'n 
that’s  anv  good?"  And  unlike  Rex 
rJucfit  - 


Reed  or  Juchth  Crist,  w  ho  are  known 
to  receive  kickbacks  from  the 
larger  distributors,  thev  know  I'll  be 
frank  if  not  painfully  honest  with  my 
replv.  After  all.  thev  want  to  know  if 
the  admission  price  could  be  better 
spent  on  «n,  tonic,  and  cigarettes, 
.As  a  self-appointed  Devil's  ad¬ 
vocate.  I  feel  obligated  to  tell  the 
truth,  God  knows  we  could  all  do 
with  more  people  like  me 
On  the  nK)\ie  scene,  this  past  sum¬ 
mer  w  as  drv.  drv.  drs".  1  w  ish  I  had  a 
glass  of  water.'  dn'.  In  Joplin  we 
were  tentaeJed,  Janies  Bonded,  and 
Orcaed  into  submission.  For¬ 
tunately,  I  had  enough  books  to  read 
and  booze  to  swill  in  between  the 


three  films  which  were  particularlv 
noteworthv.  Thiv  include  F.  Scoft 
Fitzgerald's  “The  Last  Txcoon.” 
which  j  ’  ‘ 


_ I  gax’e  the  audience  ex'cessive 

dialogue,  a  20-minute  nap  for  long, 
boring  pans,  and  a  characterization 
that  gave  Robert  de  .\iro  another 
chance  to  display  his  incredible  ver- 


Two  creative  writing  contests 
open  to  all  college  students  have 
b^n  announced  ov  International 
Publications  of  Los  .\ngeles. 

One  contest  offers  slOO,  $50,  and 
$25  in  cash  and  book  prizes  for  the 
best  short  storv,  humorous  essay,  or 
other  short  jpi^es  between  250' and 
1000  words.  Deadline  for  this  contest 
is  November  5.  and  complete  set  of 
rules  with  entry  blanks  may  be 
secured  bv  writing  (enclosing  a  self- 
addressed  stainpkl  envelope)  to; 
International  iHiblications.  4747 
Fountain  Ave..  Dept.  C-3,  Los 
.Angeles,  Calif.  90029.  Winning  en¬ 
tries  will  be  published  in  “College 
Contemporaries.  ” 

The  ofher  contest  is  for  poetrv  and 
offers  $100.  $50,  $25.  and  $10  awards 
for  poetrv  submitted  before  October 
25.  Any  student  is  eligible;  all  en¬ 
tries  must  be  original  and  un¬ 
published;  all  entries  must  be 
typed,  double-spaced  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  Each  poem  must 
bear  in  the  upper-left-hand  corner 
the  name  and  address  of  the  student 
as  well  as  the  name  of  his  collegE. 


Poems  may  not  exceed  14  inches  in 
length  and  must  have  titles.  There  is 
an  mitital  entry  fee  of  $1  and  a  fee  of 
50  cents  for  each  additional  poem. 
No  more  than  10  poems  per  entrant 
ted.  V"  ^  ‘  • 


may  be  submitted.  Winning  entries 


will  be  published  in  “American 
Collegiate^ 

check  or  money  order  should  be 
sent  to  International 
4747  Fountain  Ave.,  Los  Angeies, 
Calif.  90029. 


ROTC  makes  plans 


Plans  are  underway  for  a  variety 
of  ROTC  activities,  according  to 
members  of  the  department’s  staff. 

Freshmen  and  sophomores  in  the 
program  are  now  doing  some  basic 
rappeling,  and  juniors  and  seniors 
are  working  with  map  reading  and 
orienteering. 

ROTC  is  sponsoring  a  rifle  team 
to  be  open  to  anyone  at  the 
college— not  just  ROTC. 

Pershing  Rifles  started  out  with 
an  organizational  meeting  Sep¬ 
tember  7.  Several  activities  are 
planned^  for^ that  grou^^  mcluding 


team.  "If  we  can  have  two  teams  - 
especially  in  the  girls’  learn  we  11 
have  a  good  chance  of  bringing 

home  some  trophies,”  he  said. 

Until  the  firing  range  is  completed 
in  the  police  academy,  practices 
will  be  held  at  the  National  xjruard 
Armory  in  Joplin. 
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Cheerleaders... 

lebut'a^t 


chwrleaders  JnadI 


cneerieaaersiiiciu^.  basis  '  of  jumping 

the  Southem-Benedictine  game  mis  pg^j-ance,  voice  and 


ability^ 

pearance,  voice  anu  a  per^ 

^^Th? squad  includes ^/Wcording  to  Sallie  Beard, b 
Carl  Junction,  Tammy  Roper  ana  gpQnsQp,  the  squad  still  has^ 
Becky  Snider  of  Joplm  Debbie  for  men  Anyone  interesteJl 
Simon  of  Pineville  and  Delia  y  aeger  contact  her  in  the  gymnasii-” 
of  Moberly. 


contact  her  in  the  gymnasium 


fn 


Miami  wants  queen 


ili 


Missouri  s  outstanding  college 
jKKnecoming  queen,  together  with 
homecoming  queens  from  the  other 
49  states  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  will  participate  in  this  New 
Year  Eve's  Orange  Bowl  Parade  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  according  to  Thomas 
B.  Martin,  vnee  president  for  public 
affairs  of  the  Johnson  Wax  Co. 

The  51  homecoming  queens  will 
join  in  Orange  Bowl  activities 
spread  over  six  davs,  including  a 
nde  on  the  largest  float  ever  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  traditional  parade,  a 
special  introduction  during  pre¬ 
game  festixities  and  honored  seats 
on  the  50-yard  line 

“From  the  local  campus  selec- 
tiojK,”  Martin  said,  “this  program 
will  choose  51  All-American 
Homecoming  Queens  who  will  bring 
Mtional  recognition  to  themselves, 
their  schools  and  their  respective 
stales  In-  taking  an  active  part  in 
many  of  the  glamorous  activities  of 
^  1977-78  Orange  Bowl  Football 
Classic  and  Festival.  ” 

Selection  of  the  winners  will  be 
inducted  bv  the  Associated 
Collegiate  Press,  a  national 


on  appearance,  academic  standing, 
extracurricular  activities  and  per¬ 
sonal  interests.  “While  good 
grooming  and  other  appearance 
factors,  as  indicated  bv  the 
photographs  to  be  submitted.'will  be 
part  of  the  judging  criteria,  this 
unique  competition  will  emphasize 
those  other  attributes  that  go  to 
make  up  an  attractive  person  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  that  term.”  Martin 
said. 

Winning  queens  will  be  flown  to 
Miami  on  December  29  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  Orange  Bowl  activities. 


canoe  trip  down  the  Elk  Riverlor 
S^ternber  25  and  participation  in  a 
rifle  clinic  in  October. 

They  are  going  to  conduct  an  all¬ 
day  rappeling  w'orkshop  for  area 
seniors  September  24  at  Wildcat 
Park.  Invitations  are  now  being  sent 
out  to  all  area  high  schools 

Rogers  states  that  they  are 
looking  for  people  -  both  men  and 
women  -  to  compose  the  varsity  rifle 


Degree  time  here 


Students  who  plan  to  graduate  in 
May  of  1978  should  apply  for  their 
degree  before  Novemoer  15,  ac¬ 
cording  to  George  H.  Volmert, 
registrar. 

Degree  candidates  should  register 
with  The  placement  office,  pick  up 
an  application  for  degree  candidacy 
in  tne  registrar’s  office,  secure 


necessary  signatures  and  return  ap¬ 
plication  immediately. 

An  applicant  cannot  be  guaran¬ 
teed  a  diploma  or  cap  and  gown  if 
application  is  received  after 
November  15. 

Volmert  stressed  that  the 
deadline  for  December  graduates  is 
September  30. 
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3  convocations  set 


Howsmoii’§ 


Three  convocations  have  been 
scheduled  throughout  the  fall 
sernester  for  Missouri  Southern 
students  and  faculty.  These  special 
events  range  from  a  Korean  dance 
recital  to  a  performance  of  im¬ 
pressions  or  important  women  in 
history. 

On  Monday  Wong  Cho  will  include 


Assistants  meet 


oreamiation  of  college  newspapers 
of  which  The  Chart  is  a  member. 


Martin  Mid  all  duly  designated 
college  and  umversitv^mecoming 
queens  are  automaU'cally  eligible 
n  ^  Dl^nks  have  been  p’roxiOM  to 
all  colleges  and  universities,  he 
ana  an  official  of  each  school 
should  simply  nominate  its 
homecoming  queen. 

Selection  a  the  All-American 
Homecommg  Queens  will  be  based 


Staff  assistants  and  head  residen¬ 
ts  of  Southern  residence  halls  at¬ 
tended  an  orientation-type 
workshop,  held  for  the  first  time  this 
year. 

Said  James  Asberry,  dean  of 
housing,  “We  just  kind  of  pulled  it 
all  together.” 

SA  s  and  head  residents  returned 
to  campus  three  days  before  the 
halls  opened  in  order  to  attend  the 
event. 

The  workshop  began  w  ith  a  social 
gathering,  followed  the  next  mor¬ 
ning  with  meetings  at  the  college 
umon. 

Speakers  included  Sidney  Shouse. 
controller  and  treasurer  of  the 
Boards;  Glenn  Dolence,  dean  of 


student  personnel  services;  Myrn^ 
McDaniel,  dean  of  women ;  Howard 
Dugan,  superintendent  of  buildings 
and  grounds;  Adrian  Meacham, 
director  of  security  and  safety; 
James  Gilbert,  financial  aids  ana 
Irma  Hartley,  college  nurse.  Each 
of  them  gave  a  brie!  description  of 
their  areas  of  responsibility  and 
what  services  they  could  offer. 

Among  other  topics  discussed 
during  the  workshop  were  the 
student  handbook  and  campus 
policies,  disciplinary  problems  and 
counseling  concerns. 

Asten^^  stated  that  everyone  at 
1  fc 


in  his  annual  tour  of  the  United 
States  a  performance  at  Southern. 
Originally  from  Korea,  Cho  will 

firesent  a  dance  recital  of  Korean 
oik  dances.  The  following  day,  a 
reading  of  prose  and  poetry  will  be 
held  by  Cho.  Each  performance  is 
scheduled  for  10  a.m.  in  the  Taylor 
Auditorium. 

Making  his  fourth  appearance  on 
campus,  Colin  Jackson,  a  member 
of  England’s  Parliament  and 
Labour  Party,  is  slated  to  speak  on 
September  26.  Jackson  will  be 
speaking  at  11  a.m.  in  the  College 
Union  Ballroom. 

Muriel  Bach  will  be  speaking  on 
"You’re  Rocking  the  Boat  ”  on  Oc- 
^ber  26.  In  this  appearance,  Ms. 
Bach  will  do  a  number  of  im¬ 
pressions  on  important  women  in 
historx’. 

Each  of  these  special  events  is 
free  and  open  to  interested  students 
and  faculty. 
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BSU  underway 


the  nieetings  was  given  a  form  to 
complete  on  what  they  felt  the  value 
of  the  workshop  was.  All  but  one 
pErson  indicated  that  they  felt  it 
was  worthwhile  and  should  be  im¬ 
plemented  again,  and  even  the  one 
person  who  was  not  particularly  in¬ 
terested,  he  said,  had  mention^ 
things  that  had  helped. 


TRY  IT 

BEFORE 

YOU  BUY 

Rent  your  favorite  tape  or  LP 
Deposit  Required. 

Rent  based  on  list  price. 


IT 


1028  W.  7th  Street  Surplus 


Dr.  Leland  Easterday  of  the 
wucalion  department  serves  as 
faculty  sponsor  for  BSU,  with  the 
Roten  as  director. 
President  is  Steve  Merten,  and  vice 
president  IS  Bob  Jones. 


1  HYNALIir  iMniiJimi.. 


CoGstiwlion  of  a  nexx  $110,000 
Mptisl  Student  Union  building  has 
begun  north  of  the  campus  on 
Diiqu«ne  Road.  The  center,  when 
completed,  will  be  used  for  socials 
P»cnics.  \  softball  games,  Bible 
Judies,  and  as  a  wedding  chapel 
Plans  for  student-faculty  get- 
togethers  are  also  being  made  for 
the  center 

Next  m  the  planning  stage  for  the 
uu-ee-storx'  praver  tower 
BSU  officials  say  that  if  such  a 

tow^r  were  to  be  built  one  would  be  I  /81-3550  * 

able  to  see  the  ent«  campus  from  J*************,^*^ 

Meanwhile  BSU  activities  are  ***  ““  -  —  — 

contuu^g  as  normal  with  regular  7 
meetings  in  the 
LoUege  Imon  cafeteria  and  with 
^votwoals  Bible  studies  for 
aonn^-  residents  also  are  bemg 


Meet-a-Friend 
Shy?  Adventurous? 


*  dynamic  INDIVIDUAL 
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Select  a  frame  and 
we’ll  give  you  all 
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turn  your  work  of  art 


into  a  masterpiece!  save  money  and  have  fun  at  the  same  tiii 
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